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Reproductions of Masterpieces of Art in the USSR 






Art Albums 


ALBUM OF SOVIET PAINTINGS. .200000000000000.cccccccccccccesseceesecetsececseecseeentnees $5.00 

COLLECTION of de luxe art RUSSIAN STATE MUSEUM ALBUM uo... cccccccccsececssccerseetees 5.00 
folios, size 11’’x14!/,”, exquisitely HERMITAGE STATE MUSEUM ALBUM ID.....00.000.0.00.000cccc ccc cceeeeeceneeee 5.00 
wrought in beautiful portfolio slip cases. HERMITAGE STATE MUSEUM ALBUM U...0o.020.0000000 occ cece ceeeee 7.50 
Full color reproductions, beautifully MUSEUM OF MODERN WESTERN ART...000000000000 0 o00cccccccccccccceeeseeeeeestens 7.50 
mounted, ready for framing, with ex- TRETYAKOV STATE GALLERY ALBUM ....2020.000..00000 0c cceseeeeees 5.00 
planatory English texts. PUSHKIN STATE MUSEUM ALBUM ..002ooooooo ccc cccececceseeseneeteeteeteeteeees 5.00 
I a ait 2s cake iA ae eo oan ed ae 6.00 

TE EE eI TIL Ree Syne MRR RT Tere 5.00 

Photo Albums 

COLLECTION of photo albums in 5 wens hee meeasdsias sae beste aaa 1.00 
hondseme enhaned: durailutind- DE PAY FED DOIG on csce ccc cscsceccccisepccnsissccsccescsencescensscesescassoseeas eae 1.00 

ings, size 10!/”x16", each containing I a a a ee 50 
from fifty to a hundred pages of vivid PI II 5 tsrssicicsnnsacscsonoanacavoncnconnanoninusabiieaonsnsbexncsvendhuaentalyl .50 
photo reproductions. Ee eee aan Cement eT ee MO eCRmn emer re 50 
UNI cscs cstcvSsoseiesesag helene cepacia nese ances .50 


HE following periodicals are indispensable for anyone 

who desires to keep informed on the Soviet Union, its life, 
literature, and its foreign policy. Nowhere else can one get 
as authentic information as in these publications. 


Periodicals from the USSR 


MOSCOW NEWS: 24 page illustrated weekly newspaper. 
Essential reading for every person interested in current 
ENT LIE TT $2.00 a year 


SOVIETLAND: Beautiful, illustrated monthly magazine. 
Stories and articles by outstanding writers give a close view 
of life and culture in the USSR......... iemaeseae $1.50 a year 


INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE: Monthly review of pro- 
letarian literature of the world as well as of the USSR, 
stories, plays, cartoons and at..................0065 $2.50 a year 


USSR IN CONSTRUCTION: De luxe, pictorial monthly 
lavishly illustrated in mezzotint, presents a vivid panorama 
I aici in sei ci cninsrenespiindoncn $3.00 a year 


E carry books and other publications of the Soviet 
Union, including scientific books in various languages, 


Russian classics, Russian phonograph records, etc. 


New 


books and publications will be imported by us regularly in 


the future. 
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1 FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORPORATION ! . . ‘ 
t 255 Fifth Avenue, New York City Special Combination 
1 Gentlemen: Enclosed please find check (or money order) for $................ 4 Off ers 
for which please send me the periodicals checked. MOSCOW NEWS & SOVIETLAND 
: [1 MOSCOW NEWS (1 SOVIETLAND $3.00 per year 
i 
CO INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE (2 USSR IN CONSTRUCTION MOSCOW NEWS & INTERNATIONAL 
ama im DT IN. ocak acceso dss sccasnnseeneccsncdscnetsunenuctan LITERATURE 
nO ELIE RT TOON NIE ME EOD MOE TERN eT Ry ES Fe MTA $3.75 per year 
Name Leis wh ons Soe phe aan nema SdiMe anes te pn sinbege bows Meh NEW een seh OR y hEReANEN SA eah oh eouoN GRAS tiene eae DON aee ees 4 MOSCOW NEWS & USSR IN 
EEL RT SE A EE ET ROOT MEAS BE Gat SN OEM ATT Wer 4 CONSTRUCTION 
DC nip oie sista cay senanienceceniaeimuaneuiniidee cake Di istae 2 cei : $4.25 per year 
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Naruan Berman is a Chicago social 
worker who specializes in work with 
juvenile delinquents. Since 1934 he has 
been making a study of the problem of 
crime and delinquency in the Soviet 
Union, which included a six-month so- 
journ there. He has published papers on 
the subject both in scientific journals and 
in SRT 


Dr. Ators Crpurxa is a Doctor of Sci- 
ence from the University of Prague and 
is by profession an engineer. He is a vet- 
eran of the First World War. His brother 
was with the Czechoslovak Army in 
Siberia during the occupation of Russia 
by the various armies of intervention and 
it is from him that he learned many of 
the facts about which he writes. 


Vsyevotop Ivanov is a well-known So- 
viet playwright and author. His “Armored 
Train” and “Adventures of a Fakir” have 
been translated into English. 


Coruiss Lamont is well-known as an 
authority on both internal phases of Soviet 
life and the foreign policy of the USSR. 
His most recent book is “You Might Like 
Socialism” published. by Modern Age 
Books, Inc. 


Wittiam Maxwett is an American 
journalist who has lived in the Soviet 
Union and has contributed articles on 
various aspects of Soviet life and, more 
recently, has written of the Soviet Pavilion 
at the New York World’s Fair for SRT. 


Ismor ScHNEWER, novelist and poet, 
holder of a Guggenheim fellowship, was 
for several years on the staff of “Inter- 
national Literature” in Moscow and has 


. recently become a member of Soviet 


Russia Topay’s Editorial Council. 


Ben Tuomas is an American worker 
who has lived and worked in the Soviet 
Union for eight years. He has been a 
member in good standing for twenty-two 
years of the International Association of 
Machinists—A.F. of L. and was formerly 
President of Philadelphia Lodge 159. 
This is the first of a series of articles 
that he will write for us on his experiences 


in the USSR. 


H. D. Wenpett is the pseudonym of 
an American journalist and authority on 
Soviet affairs who has lived in the Soviet 
Union for several years. In the Febru- 
ary issue he wrote “Blackout of Truth,” 
exposing the press distortions and lies 
about the events in Finland which he 
now follows up in noting the confessions 
and belated revisions of the correspondents. 
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The Results 
of Your Help 


N our last issue we told you 

about the hundreds of letters 
we are receiving every month from 
our readers, stressing the urgency 
of reaching as many people as pos- 
sible with our magazine, to counter- 
act the press blockade against truth 
about the Soviet Union. 


We told you about an offer from 
one of our readers, who has asked 
us to withhold his name, to donate 
$2,000 to the magazine, if fellow 
readers, will match it with a second 
$2,000. 


Your response was swift and gen- 
erous. Dr. A. Rothenberg sent in 
$20, half for himself, half in mem- 
ory of his brother, Dr. Nathan 
Rothenberg, and assures us that the 
rank and file readers of the maga- 
zine will “overtake and surpass” the 
$2,000. J. F. Warner, an old man 
of 86 from Arizona, sends in $2.00 
of his $10.00 a month allowance, 
and calls on all our readers to do as 
much. A Miss Winsor of New York, 
picking up our magazine for the 
first time, sent $25.00 “to promote 
our excellent magazine.” These are 
only a few random examples of con- 
tributors from Florida to Alaska 
who have sent large or small 
amounts for our circulation drive. 


Altogether we have received al- 


most $1,000, which the author of 


the plan has already matched. That 
has enabled us to begin our mailing 
campaign, and new subscriptions 
are pouring in. But to make the 
campaign really effective, we must 
have the remaining $2,000. That 
means a thousand more from you, 
dear readers. 


We must finish up the drive in 
May. We are counting on you to 
make good on the rest of the 
amount we need during the next few 
weeks. Please mail your contribu- 
tion today! 
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The USSR Celebrates May First 


N the country where all are workers, May first, Inter- 

national Workers’ Day has always been celebrated with 
triumphant joy. We can imagine the rapture with which 
the day was commemorated this year with. new victories 
te celebrate, new reasons for rejoicing. 

Another year of victories in the economic field; another 
year of victories for collectivized farming. 

New achievements of Soviet science, outstanding, among 
them the successful conclusion of the Polar drift of the ice 
breaker Syedov, bringing back from the Arctic the richest 
accumulation of scientific data in the history of Arctic 
exploration. 

New accomplishments in culture. With more than 
600,000 students in higher educational institutes, more than 
England, France, Germany, Italy and Japan, combined, 
the Soviet people step closer to their goal of a society where 
the whole people will be on the cultural level reached in 
other countries only by a minority of intellectuals. 

Most important, by its wise diplomacy the Soviet Union 
has avoided involvement in World War number II. 
Brewed in European chancellories as an explosion against 
the Soviet Union, it has gone off in the faces of the con- 
spirators against world peace. 

The people of West Byelo-Russia and West Ukraine 
are liberated from Polish oppression, liberated from the 
risks of capitalist Europe’s dangerous game of power poli- 
tics. It is easy to vision the joy with which these new 
Soviet citizens marched in the cities and towns that have 
become theirs. 

As the diplomatic representatives of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania watched the parade in the Red Square they 
must have felt satisfaction that their new relations with 
the Soviet linked them to the economic prosperity of the 
Soviet Union, and the military strength that has rendered 
their Baltic coasts havens of peace from the present whirl- 
wind of war. 

Finally there was the Peace Treaty with Finland to 
celebrate, marking a victory that not only has locked the 
Finnish doorways of anti-Soviet aggression but has dem- 
onstrated Soviet strength so impressively that anti-Soviet 
talk, in other quarters, has come to a hush, while bids for 
peace and trade are heard instead of threats of war. ‘ 


The Molotov Report 


HE report by V. M. Molotov, at the Sixth Session 

of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, which we carry 

in a complete translation in this issue, is a document of the 
greatest historical interest and importance. 

Like other statements of political figures in the Soviet 





Frontispiece shows the open hearth section of the Magnitogorsk 
Iron and Steel Combinat. 





’ it can only be by the deliberate choice and fabrication of 















































Union, this accounting rendered by their Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs to the Soviet people has a candor, a di- 
rectness and completeness unknown in the world until 
Soviet democracy established itself. 

One has only to compare with it the evasions of a Cham- 
berlain in Parliament to see the difference where a premier 
serves a reactionary clique, not the whole people. 

‘Not only the Soviet people received this useful account- 
ing which permits a complete and accurate understanding 
of the world situation, especially as it relates to the Soviet 
Union; but, insofar as their press made it available to 
them, other peoples of the world gain by it. They learn 
the exact status of their government’s relations with the 
Soviet Union, and exactly how the Soviet Union estimates 
this status. There is not an ambiguous or unclear phrase 
in the Molotov report and if any misunderstandings arise 
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those who misunderstand. 
The report makes an anlysis of the events leading up 
to the present imperialist world war, of the peace policy 
adhered to by the Soviet Union through all these events, 
of the steps taken by the Soviet Union to ensure its secu- | 
rity and maintain its neutrality in the inflammable situa- | 
tion induced by the outbreak of the imperialist war; of 
the forces behind Finland in its refusal to settle its rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union, in the new phase produced 
by the war, by amicable negotiations; of the course of the 
war in Finland and the fact that it was not Finland alone 
but an alignment of other powers with Finland, that the 
Soviet Union faced; of the anti-Soviet actions of the Allied 
powers, and their attempts to obstruct peace between the 
Soviet Union and Finland; of the terms of the treaty it- 
self; of the Soviet estimate of the talked-of bloc of Scan- 
dinavian powers; of Soviet relations with European states, 
Japan and the United States; and finally a vigorous reaf- 
firmation of the basic principle of Soviet foreign policy “to 
ensure peace between nations and the security of our coun- 
try.” 
Whether the full speech reached the peoples of Europe 
we do not know. But some of the governments have reacted 














to this clear statement of Soviet policy expressed not in 
secret, but on the open pages of contemporary history, for 
the whole world to see. The Yugoslavian trade delegation 
to Moscow is only one sign that the Balkan countries have 
given it close attention. And recent reports emanating 
from London and Paris indicate that even Number 10 
Downing Street and the Quai D’Orsay have taken note. 

We can only hope that the message of this notable report 
reaches as many people in this country as possible, for 
knowledge of it serves the cause of peace and good rela- 
tions between countries. 


“Peace and Businesslike Relations with All 
Nations” 


S the imperialist war spreads, threatening to engulf 

more nations, the Soviet Union calmly and confident- 
ly pursues its policy of “peace and businesslike relations 
with all nations willing to maintain identical relations 
with the USSR.” 

The recently concluded Soviet-Iran trade and naviga- 
tion agreement renders more secure the 1500 miles of 
common border between the two countries, and strength- 
ens the trade and economic ties between the USSR and 
Iran, to their mutual advantage. On April 20 an important 
Yugoslavian mission of twelve, headed by Dr. Milovod 
Georgevitch, former Finance Minister of Yugoslavia, left 
for Moscow to negotiate a trade treaty. The Yugoslav 
Government, which has stubbornly refused to establish 
diplomatic relations with the USSR, proposed the opening 
of negotiations through the Soviet Ambassador to Turkey, 
and the Soviet Government willingly acceded. Undoubt- 
edly the establishment of economic relations will lead to 
restoration of diplomatic relations. 

The strengthened position of the Soviet Union due to 
the final defeat of the plans to use Finland as an anti- 
Soviet base, and its demonstrated determination to remain 
neutral in the present conflict have added mightily to the 
prestige and influence of the Soviet Union among the neu- 
tral nations. Rumania and Hungary are reported to be 
turning toward Moscow for support of their neutrality. 
There has been a decided change in the attitude of An- 
kara since the conclusion of the Soviet-Finnish peace. In 
Sweden, the able Soviet representative Mme. Alexandra 
Kollontay, has been playing an important role. Describ- 
ing her efforts to prevent the war from spreading further 
in Scandinavia, the WOR broadcaster said, on April 16: 


“Mme. Kollontay has assured Swedish Foreign Minister 
Guenther that Soviet diplomats in both London and Berlin 
are bringing pressure on England and Germany to keep 
the war from spreading into Sweden. It is this assurance 
from Mme. Kollontay which is attributed by many to be 
responsible for efforts by the Swedish Government leaders 
to keep the nation on a ealm but alert basis.” 


From the Baltic States comes news of rising employ- 
ment, better wages, new construction, expanding agricul- 
ture and industry in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, all 
directly due to the mutual aid pacts and trade treaties 
signed last fall with the USSR. From Finland such news 
as the return of Petsamo by Soviet authorities with all the 
ravages of war repaired, and the successful progress of 
trade negotiations in Moscow, augurs well for swift recov- 
ery from the results of the fighting, and the beginning of 
a new era of productive development of Finland’s re- 
sources in the interests of its own people. Above all, the 
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people in the Baltic countries have reason to be grateful for 
the safety from involvement in the imperialist war guar- 
anteed them by their treaties with the Soviet Union. 

The Allies themselves have been forced to adopt a dif- 
ferent attitude since the loss of their place d’armes against 
the Soviet Union in Finland. Reports from England 
indicate that Anglo-Soviet trade talks may open soon and 
inspired stories from France suggest some wishful thinking 
regarding Soviet intentions. 

In this country the Hoovers and the Vandenbergs do 
their best to disrupt American-Soviet relations, and a mean- 
ingless “moral embargo” imposed on the basis of civilian 
bombings which never took place, is continued without any 
pretext whatsoever. But the real interests of the Ameri- 
can people demand closer and more cordial relations with 
the Soviet Union, whose interests and foreign policies 
nowhere conflict with ours, and whose efforts to prevent 
the war from spreading can be an important factor in 
preventing our own involvement in the war. 


“The Present Frontier Is the Best There Is” 
LSEWHERE in this issue we publish an article on 


the confessions of newspaper men as to the complete 
fraud that was perpetrated on the American people in the 
reporting of the Soviet-Finnish hostilities. In recent dis- 
patches all the earlier stories about Red Army weakness, 
bombing of civilians and interpretations of the whole basis 
of the conflict, were completely reversed. In contradic- 
tion of their earlier judgments, both correspondents and 
military experts paid high tribute to the unprecedented 
Red Army achievements in making mid-winter advances 
in the coldest Arctic winter in years and in cracking the 
Mannerheim Line, a feat which had been declared impos- 
sible. The Red Army man was seen to be a courageous, 
disciplined and resourceful soldier, with a devotion to his 
principles that. gave him an invincible morale. The Soviet 
General Staff was praised for remarkable flexibility in 
guiding operations through the most difficult possible con- 
ditions that could be faced in modern war. It was ad- 
mitted that the Soviet engineering staff showed high ca- 
pacity; that Soviet war materials, tanks and airplanes, 
proved to be of excellent quality and that the supposedly 
inefficient transport system functioned without a hitch. 
It was, finally, universally agreed that there were aston- 
ishingly few civilian casualties throughout the whole con- 
flict. 

And now additional admissions come from those foun- 
tainheads of all our news, the United Press and the Asso- 
ciated Press. Norman Deuel, former United Press bureau 
manager in Moscow, who covered the Russo-Finnish war, 
speaking before the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors in Washington, said the following: 


“Since returning to America I frequently have heard dis- 
cussions as to whether Russia had a case in this conflict. 
I believe that many Soviet leaders sincerely feared the pos- 
sibility of an attack by an Allied force should the war 
extend to Scandinavia as it now has.” 


Discussing his own reporting of the conflict, he said: 


“I wrote what I had seen and what the Finns said but 
without opinion and my restraint disappointed the Finnish 
Press department.” 

(New York World-Telegram, April 19) 
At the annual Associated Press convention in New York 
City, Wade Werner, one of the AP specialists covering 
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the Soviet-Finnish hostilities, had this to say about civilian 
bombings: 


“Censored dispatches from Finland naturally were top- 
heavy with damage to schools and hospitals, with casualties 
among civilians rather than among soldiers. Yet I honestly 
believe the Bolsheviks were not deliberately trying to bomb 
civilians.” 

(New York Herald Tribune, April 23) 

But the prize confession comes from Walter Lippman. 
During December and January he was spouting indigna- 
tion about the menace to Western civilization from “‘Bol- 
shevik imperialism” and warning the world hysterically 
that Finland was to be occupied as preparation for a gigan- 
tic program of Soviet naval expansion into the Atlantic. 
Today he admits that the Soviet Union has taken from 
Finland only what she needs to defend herself in the 
north, 

Mr. Lippman has lately been busy revising still earlier 
judgments. Last September he was describing the Soviet- 
German non-aggression pact as a monstrous conspiracy to 
push the world into war and share the spoils. ‘Today he 
writes: 


“Stalin did not join the Franco-British alliance be- 
cause he believed, correctly enough, that Russia would 
receive the brunt of the attack, and because he feared, 
not without some justification, that the western pow- 
ers might be tempted to let the war become an anti- 
communist crusade. He made his agreement with 
Germany in order to avoid having to fight Germany, 
and out of the partnership he got at no cost at all 
the best strategic frontier which it is possible for Rus- 
sia to have. Against a victorious Germany no fron- 
tier would be good enough for the Russians; but the 
present frontier is the best there is.” 

(New York Herald Tribune, April 20) 


Fit to Print? 


CLUMSY forgery was presented to its readers by 
the New York Times in its April 22nd issue. In 
the account the usual weasel phrases by which a newspaper 
secures itself against subsequent exposure, such as “it is 
reported,” “it is said that,” “alleged,” etc., were omitted. 
Such scruples, apparently, are regarded as unnecessary in 
a story carrying anti-Soviet implications. 
The story was cabled by Mr, Hallett Abend, the Times’ 
correspondent, in Shanghai. It read, in part: 


“Soviet truck drivers who have been driying military trans- 
port trucks through Sinkiang and have just reached Shanghai 
after deserting, have brought with them copies of large col- 
ored political posters which, from accompanying evidence, are 
being widely placarded along highways leading from Siberia 
and Russian Turkestan to China’s northwest.” ~ 


The concluding paragraph, following a description of 
Soviet claims in China as indicated in the “map,” reads: 


“Political observers here note that no place on the map is 
there any notation concerning the government ot China, headed 
by the Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek, at Chungking, the very 
existence of which is ignored.” 

That alone should have been enough to make a cor- 
respondent with Mr. Abend’s experience suspicious. In- 
stead, Mr. Abend outdid the forgers in his interpretations. 
In his dispatch more territory is alleged to be claimed un- 
der Soviet sovereignty than the map shows; the whole is 
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an incredible example of irresponsible and tendentious re- 
porting. 

The Times, with its usual unsqueamish appetite for anti- 
Soviet propaganda, swallows not only Mr. Abend’s line, 
but the hook and sinker of the propaganda bureau respon- 
sible for the “map” as well. It gave this story prominent 
space including a four column reproduction of the poster. 

The Times was twenty-one days late in perpetrating 
this April Fool’s joke on its readers. Some of the more 
comic aspects of this poster may be pointed out. 

Firstly, the Soviet Government seal in this map carries 
seven bands instead of the official eleven bands, represent- 
ing the eleven constituent republics. The seven-band seal 
has not been used since 1937. 

Secondly, the poster has a caption in the corner which 
reads, in Mr. Abend’s translation: ““The defense of China 
is the advance fort of the Comintern in the defense of our 
country, the USSR, against the aggression of the imperial- 
ists.” In this connection it must be noted that the Gov- 
ernment of the USSR never speaks for the Comintern, and 
vice versa. 

Thirdly, the Russian transliteration of the Chinese 
place-names given in this poster does not correspond to 
the usual transliterations in Soviet maps. For instance 
“Chuntzin” is never given as “Chunking,” as it is on the 
map. “Kwangsi” is always given as “Guansi,” and “Ning- 
si’ as “Ninsia.” In general, when the map uses “Kv” 
the Soviet usage is “Gu,” and the names ending in “ng” 
end with n in Russian. 

Fourthly, the little wooden soldiers symbolizing the posi- 
tions of the Red Army are called “outposts of the Comin- 
tern,” a term utterly unthinkable if coming from an au- 
thentic Soviet source. 

Fifthly, the whole technique of mapmaking and _ let- 
tering have a strong Japanese flavor, and the whole con- 
ception of the map indicates an attempt to arouse British 
and French fears of Soviet intentions and thus promote 
their acquiescence to the “New Order of the East,” by omi- 
nous shadowy arrows pointing with their hammer and sickle 
arrowheads into Tibet and toward Burma and Annam. 

Sixthly, may it be permitted to ask why the “deserters” 
had to make their appearance just at the time of the in- 
auguration of the Japanese puppet, Mr. Wang Ching-Wei, 
and why they had to go from Sinkiang all the way to 
Shanghai ? 

Finally, such posters presumably would be set up to im- 
press the Chinese. Why then were they printed in Rus- 
sian? 

Mr. Frederick V. Field, Secretary of the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, very ably 
demonstrated the spurious nature of the poster-map in a 
letter which the New York Times published the day fol- 
lowing its publication. Mr. Field noted the above and 
other signs proving the map a complete fake and conclu- 
ded “first that the map is a clumsy forgery and second that 
Mr. Abend has made even more of it than the forgery 
warrants.” 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY takes pleasure in anouncing the 
publication of “War and Peace in Finland,” a documented survey 
prepared by the editors of the magazine. The demand for a 
sequel to our pamphlet “The USSR and Finland” was so great, 
that we felt a more comprehensive treatment analyzing. the 
origins, tracing the course and summing up the results of the 
conflict in Finland was in order. Details will be found in the 
announcement on page 37. 











Ben Thomas and his son, John. 


O begin with, just a few words 
about myself. I was born in Phil- 
adelphia in 1888, of a working 
class family. I went to a parochial 
school until I was 14, when I had to go 
to work. My first job was with a 
wholesale druggist firm. Then I be- 
came an apprentice machinist and until 
1931 I worked in many machine shops, 
mainly in Philadelphia, but also in De- 
troit, Chicago, and New York City. 
In October 1931, I heard about the 
need for mechanics in the Soviet 
Union, and applied for a job as tool- 
maker. In a short time I had a con- 
tract to work in Novosibirsk, and in 
November I sailed for the Soviet 
Union, with my wife and four year 
old boy, John. 

Soon after we arrived in, Lenin- 
grad, a representative of the agricul- 
tural machinery trust came to see me. 
He asked me whether I would like to 
go to Rostov-on-Don instead of Novo- 
sibirsk, because he thought better ar- 
rangements could be made for me 
there. We were delighted to go to 
the south of Russia instead of Siberia, 
and in a few days were on our way 
to Rostov. A representative of the 
Rostov Farm Machinery Plant met 
us at the station, and took us at once 
to a furnished two-room apartment 
house, with all conveniences, and a 
balcony, where we made ourselves very 
comfortable at once. This apartment 
house was built especially for the work- 
ers in our plant. . It had about fifty 
apartments, and was in a new section 
of the town, where there were numer- 
ous other workers’ apartments. 

After resting for-a couple of days I 
was given work operating a lathe in 
the tool department of the plant. It 
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was a new and very well-equipped 
plant, built for the production of com- 
bines, tractors, and all kinds of agri- 
cultural machinery, and it employed at 
that time about 15,000 people. 

As a member for twenty-two years 
in good standing of the International 
Machinists Union, A.F. of L., I was 
very much interested to get into con- 
tact with the union there. Just a day 
or so after I started work, one of the 
workers came up to me and asked me 
whether I would like to join the union. 
He said of course it wasn’t compul- 
sory, but anyone who wanted to join 
had the privilege of doing so. He ex- 
plained that through the union I was 
expected to participate in the manage- 
ment of the plant. He outlined the 
privileges I would have through the 
union, the use of the club, a share in 
all kinds of outings, free passes to rest 
homes, and many other advantages I 
could never have dreamed of in Amer- 
ica. Of course I joined the union, and 
remained a member during the entire 
eight years I was in the USSR. 

I worked on a lathe for three years 
in this Rostov Machinery plant. We 
worked seven hours a day, five days a 
week, and every sixth day was a rest 
day. I made fairly good wages, 300 
rubles a month, not high wages, but 
plenty for me and my family to live on. 
I am asked to compare that with 
American wages but that is a very dif- 
ficult thing to do, because they are dif- 
ferent worlds, with different values, 
both human and material. Here I am 
just a seller of my labor power. There 
I was a member of the organized 
working class, a member of the con- 
cern in which I was also a worker. 
There the relationship of boss and 
worker, exploiter and exploited, sim- 
ply does not exist. Instead there is 2 
relationship of cooperation and broth- 
erhood, a feeling of freedom and secu- 
rity. My wages, as such, compared 
very favorably with what a similarly 
experienced worker would get here. 
But aside from the wages there are so 
many other things you get that a work- 


er here does not, that just to compare 
the wages doesn’t mean anything. 

A place was made for my boy in the 
day nursery and later in the kindergar- 
ten connected with the plant, and my 
wife, shortly after our arrival, was 
elected as an Executive Board mem- 
ber of the Parent Teachers’ Council of 
the kindergartens, and elected by the 
Board as an inspector of kindergar- 
tens in our district. She was elected a 
member of the house committee of our 
apartment house. Every apartment 
house has these committees. There 
are regular meetings of the tenants to 
discuss their common problems, and 
they elect a committee to look after 
their affairs, the general upkeep of the 
house, and so on. In this way my 
wife was kept busy and in close con- 
tact with all our neighbors. She also 
took part in the election of delegates 
to the Rostov City Soviet. 

I was not able to be as active in the 
union as I would have liked because 
of the language difficulty. But every- 
thing possible was done to help me 
make the various adjustments neces- 
sary in a strange country. One of the 
great advantages of belonging to the 
union was the many cultural facilities 
offered. My wife and I were often 
given tickets to the beautiful Rostov 
opera house and to theaters, and there 
were always activities going on at the 
club. In the course of three years I 
went to three different health resorts, 
two beautiful places in the Crimea— 
one of them formerly the Tsar’s sum- 
mer palace at Livadia—and one year 
to Kislovodsk in the North Caucasus. 
Because I wasn’t quite up to scratch 


. physically, my two weeks vacation was 


lengthened to a month all three times. 
I received my pay for half of the period 
from the factory, and the other half 
from the social insurance fund. I was 
given free passes to the resorts and 
my train fare there and back, so there 
was no expense at all connected with 
my vacation except what extras I 
wanted to spend. At these health re- 
sorts there are always complete medi- 
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cal examinations to check up on the 
general condition of the workers, and 
excellent medical attention for those 
who need it. There was plenty of 
bathing in the Black Sea, where there 
is a fine pebbly beach and beautiful 
clear water, and all kinds of recre- 
ational facilities. My wife was also 
sent to these resorts on two occasions 
for a month’s stay, free of charge, for 
her health and in recognition of her 
social work. My boy was sent to a 
children’s camp each year, where he 
had careful medical supervision and a 
fine time. The expense was very little. 

Rostov is a very nice city, a modern 
town, growing all the time, but I 
found it a little lonely since I couldn’t 
speak Russian and there were very few 
English speaking people there. Most 
of the foreigners in Rostov were Aus- 
trians and Germans. So finally I de- 
cided to try to go to Moscow, where I 
knew there was a foreign workers’ 
club. The union people did not want 
me to go to Moscow, and urged me to 
stay. They explained that housing 


was more crowded there and I might 
not be so well off. However, after 
some discussion my fellow workers saw 
how much it meant to me and my fam- 
ily and decided that perhaps it would 


be better for me to go there. There is 
a pretty high labor turnover in the 
USSR and the union does its part in 
trying to get workers to remain on 
the job instead of moving around. But 
there is never any compulsion about 
this. 

So I went to Moscow, leaving my 
family in Rostov until I could make 
arrangements for them. The trade 
union put a room at my disposal at 
the Europa hotel for a month, to give 
me time to look for another job. I 
looked around Moscow and had some 
difficulty in getting a job because I 
didn’t have a permanent room. ‘The 
room in the hotel was naturally not 
considered a permanent residence be- 
cause it cost too much money and I 
couldn’t afford to continue to live 
there. Moscow is still somewhat over- 
crowded but they are building houses 
everywhere. You see them putting up 
large apartment houses of 50, 100, 200 
or more apartments. So I suspect it 
won’t be long before they will have 
mastered the housing situation. I sup- 
pose one reason things are crowded is 
that because of the general prosperity 
of the country the birth rate is in- 


Workers at the Kalinin plant in Moscow 
testing a new Soviet-made pump. 
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creasing very rapidly in Moscow as 
well as all over the Soviet Union. 
Finally I ran into an old friend of 
mine from America who had worked 
at the Scientific Auto-Tractor Insti- 
tute and thought I might get a job 
there. This Institute is the central 
experimental and research establish- 
ment for the auto-tractor industry. It 
develops new designs, new motors, and 
is constantly striving to improve exist- 
ing models and invent new autos and 
tractors. It tests materials, fuels, 
oils, wear and tear, different heat 
treatment of auto-tractor parts, and so 
on. The institute employs about 1500, 


250 of whom are workers in the shop, 
the remainder mechanical and chemi- 
cal engineers, scientists, technicians, 
etc. I-went to interview the director 
and to my surprise he spoke English, 
and it turned out that we had known 
each other slightly years before when 
he had been a worker in America. 

He told me: “What we need here 
is an artist. This is not a mass pro- 
duction place. We need a tool and die 
maker who can take a job and go 
through with it, and who feels about 
his work the way an artist does.” 
“Well,” I said, “I’m the fellow.” 
“Have you got a room?” he asked me. 
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Ben Thomas at one of the health resorts 
in the Crimea to which his union sent him. 


“No,” I told him. “I have no room. 
I'm living in a hotel, but of course I 
can’t make enough to live permanently 
in a hotel.” ‘“That’s too bad,” he said, 
“we have no room.” “You can make 
a room for me if you want to,” I told 
him. 

So he called the personnel depart- 
ment and one of the fellows came right 
over. The director told him, “Fix 
Thomas here up with a room and take 
his application. He is going to start 
to work tomorrow.” The personnel 
man threw up his hands and said— 
“We haven’t any room!” 
make a room for Thomas somehow,” 
the director told him. The personnel 
man then took me out to the temporary 
rooms, the barracks, where they have 
separate rooms, but somewhat primi- 
tive conditions. I turned my nose up 
a little at these rooms and said I didn’t 
want to live in a place like that. So 
he took me over to a big workers’ 
apartment house. “You can_ sleep 
here, in the Red Corner, for the time 
being,” he told me. The Red Corner 
is a social hall such as they have in all 
apartment houses, very comfortably 
furnished. So that night I slept on a 
couch there and the next night they 
put me in a room with two people. In 
the course of three months they put 
me in a 15-meter room by myself. 
Then, in the course of another two or 
three months I got a larger room, and 
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“Well, you’ 


that enabled me to bring my family 
from Rostov. 

When I started to work in this plant 
in January, 1935, I received 475 ru- 
bles a month. Within a year I was 
earning about 550 rubles and during 
the last two years my wages were in- 
creased 100 per cent. I was making as 
high as 1000 rubles per month in the 
last few years. 

My main object in going to Russia 
in the first place had been to introduce 
American methods of tool-making. 
Since Russia had previously been an 
agricultural country, most of the work- 
ers in industry at that period, which 
was the period of intensive expansion 
of heavy industry under the first five- 
year plan, were new workers from the 
farms, with only six months or a year’s 
experience or even less. Since I had 
been accustomed to working with men 
skilled as machinists through long ex- 
perience, it seemed to me at first that 
the Russian workers were slow in tak- 
ing on new ideas and new methods. 
But by doing the work myself, dem- 
onstrating my methods and being very 
patient, I gradually got them to see 
that the American methods were better 
in most cases, and before I had left 
that plant, it had practically adopted 
the American methods of tdol-making. 

During my period of working in the 
USSR I have seen rapid advancement 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. I 
have seen workers with five and six 
years experience who had made great 
progress in technical qualifications, 
technical ability. Many of the work- 
ers over there compared very well with 
skilled American tool-makers. Also in 
production as a whole I have seen 
great advances. Just taking a guess 
from my own experience, I would say 
that in the last eight years productivity 
per man advanced by about 150 to 
200 per cent. 

I have heard of some people going 
to the Soviet Union, both workers and 
engineers, who have come back dissat- 
isfied for some reason or another. And 
I have known cases of American work- 
ers and engineers who seemed to be un- 
popular where they worked. One fel- 
low I knew in particular, a tool-maker 
like myself, used to complain to me 
about the difficulty he had in getting 
his ideas across. In questioning some 
of the workers, as to why this Ameri- 
can fellow was so unpopular, they used 
to answer that he was a bluff, an ex- 
aggerater, ‘full of hot air.” One of the 
Russian workers told me, “Why, he 
walks around here all dressed up, with 































fourteen suits of clothes. He acts as 
if he knows it all, and doesn’t seem to 
assimilate with the Russian workers. 
He doesn’t seem to be one of us. But 
you seem to be just like any other 
Soviet worker.” As a matter of fact 
I tried to be. I dressed like the aver- 
age Soviet mechanic. I would eat 
lunch with them and talk with them 
during the noon period. I lived with 
them in their houses just as’ the other 
Soviet workers lived, without any spe- 
cial privileges. 

Some American workers might say 
to me, “But you only had one room. 
In America we have three and four or 
more rooms. You think the workers 
are well off over there. I can’t under- 
stand it.” But there are other things 
to be considered. You can’t consider 
only one room there, and four rooms 
here. You have got to consider every- 
thing. You know, for example, that 
the housing shortage is only temporary, 
that more space is being provided ev- 
ery year. The one room I had was in 
an apartment of three rooms. In 
another room, the same as mine, there 
lived a young couple, and a third small 
room was occupied by a single engi- 
neer, who was very seldom at home. 
He was generally out on jobs. So 
that left the kitchen to us. The kitch- 
en was well equipped and we shared it 
with the other couple. We would 
cook our meals there and bring them 
into our room and eat there. We lived 
like one family. We cooperated in our 
housekeeping arrangements in many 
ways. ‘There was an attitude of com- 
radely consideration between us and 
throughout the whole apartment house 
we felt the same spirit of comradely 
closeness, the same spirit of identity 
of interests. There was a big social 
hall in the apartment house where we 
could always go for company and rec- 
reation, and there was a big, beauti- 
fully equipped club house nearby where 
the workers spent a lot of time. 

There are many ways in which the 
spirit of comradeliness among the fac- 
tory workers is shown. On one occa- 
sion one of our fellow workers, Sergey 
Smirnov, a tool-maker, died. Of 
course we never take up collections 
when anyone is taken sick, or dies. 
That’s something that isn’t necessary. 
All these things are taken care of by 
social insurance. The trade union takes 
over the responsibility of funeral ar- 
rangements, and relieves the family of 
all these problems if they wish it. On 
this occasion the factory provided its 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Mr. Lamont recalls some forgotten episodes of history which 
the nations of the world would do well to remember today 


explaining the Soviet-German Non- 

Aggression Pact, Premier and For- 
eign Minister Molotov stated that 
though the French and British Gov- 
ernments were desirous of procuring, 
under certain limited conditions, Soviet 
aid against Nazi Germany, they were 
afraid, on the other hand, that “the 
conclusion of a real pact of mutual 
assistance with the USSR may 
strengthen our country, the Soviet 
Union, which, it appears, does not an- 
swer their purpose. It must be admit- 
ted that these fears outweighed other 
considerations.” This summary of the 
situation by Mr. Molotov cannot but 
ring true to anyone who has studied 
the history of hate and fear toward 
the Socialist Republic on the part of 
the English and French ruling classes 
from the day after the Revolution in 
1917 right down to the present mo- 
ment. 

The period of active military inter- 
vention by Allied armies from 1918-20 
in order to overthrow the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, is the most outstanding ex- 
ample of the virulent feeling which 
capitalist governments everywhere 
have had for the Soviet Union. But 
in this article I wish to concentrate on 
the four months between the Com- 
munist seizure of power in November, 
1917, and on the ratification of the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty by the Supreme 
Congress of the Soviets in March, 
1918. It was during this period that 
the mighty military machine of im- 
perialist Germany rolled steadily on- 
ward against the crumbling Russian 
defenses and that the Kaiser’s generals 
finally offered a robber’s peace at the 
point of the sword to the harassed 
regime headed by Lenin. 

All this time there were a few dis- 
cerning persons, English and Ameri- 
cans, who believed firmly that there 
should and could be cooperation be- 
tween the Allies and the Soviet Repub- 
lic to the mutual advantage of both. 
With Allied aid in men and materials 
the Soviets might be able to hold off 
the German onslaught, while it was 
very much to the Allies’ interest to 
have an eastern front maintained so 
that large German forces could not be 
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transferred to the west. Though 
Lenin and his associates favored neith- 
er side in the imperialist war, they 
were perfectly willing to utilize capi- 
talist contradictions on the interna- 
tional scene to promote their cause. 

Various foreign missions with vari- 
ous purposes went to Soviet Russia in 
the years immediately following the 
Revolution. The most well-known of 
these was probably the U. S. Mission 
of 1919 headed by William C. Bul- 
litt, now our very anti-Soviet Ambas- 
sador to France; this Mission falls 
outside the period I am reviewing and 
was occupied with exploring the 
chances of an Allied-American under- 
standing with the Bolsheviks during 
the early months of the Paris Peace 
Conference. My story is primarily 
concerned with the American Red 
Cross Mission which arrived in Rus- 
sia in July of 1917 and especially with 
two men who successively became 
Chairmen of that Mission, William 
B. Thompson, self-made multi-million- 
aire from the Far West, and Ray- 
mond Robins, prominent reformer and 
progressive. Both held the rank of 
Colonel.* 

From the start, the members of this 
Red Cross Mission, both collectively 
and individually, were deep in politics, 
taking a sympathetic attitude toward 
the Kerensky regime and attempting, 
with very little success, to get the 
American Government to cooperate 
more actively in maintaining that regime 
in power. The incredible Thompson 
donated a cool $1,000,000 of his own 
money for pro-Kerensky and anti-Bol- 
shevist propaganda, principally with 
the idea of keeping Russia in the war 
against the Central Powers. He also 
stood with Kerensky and the Left 
against the Kornilov revolt and re- 
fused to go along with the ambassa- 
dors of Britain, France, Italy and the 
United States in favoring the reac- 
tionary Tsarist general. 

When the Soviet Government took 
over the reins of power, both Thomp- 
son and Robins quickly adjusted them- 





*My main source in this account is Hermann 
Hagedorn’s exciting, though little known, book, 
“The Magnate: William Boyce Thompson and 
His Time” (New York, 1935). All quotations 
relating to Mr. Thompson are from this book, 
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Balifies of the new situa- 
tion. ey adopted a view opposed 
to that of practically all the other Al- 
lied and American representatives in 
Russia, and sent cable after cable to 
the United States saying that Lenin 
and his colleagues had come to stay, 
that they were not German agents 
and that the Allies ought to cooperate 
with them against the German mili- 
tarists. 

“T guess they would call me tainted 
down on Wall Street now,’ Col. 
Thompson confided to a friend. “But 
I have learned a lot over here. We 
have quite a bit to fix up over there, 
too. Why, this revolution was as nec- 
essary to the development of Russia 
as the abolition of slavery to us. All 
they are asking for is land, a little 
land. . . . Russia looks to me now as 
the West used to look when I was a 
boy. ... The mines in Russia are 
where the mines in the Rocky Moun- 
tains were forty years ago. I can shut 
my eyes and see Russia exporting the 
hard metals and feeding the whole 
world. And the people are crying out 


. just for a little land.” 


At a special meeting Thompson and 
Robins outlined their ideas to the rep- 
resentatives of the Allied embassies and 
missions: “If support is given by the 
Allies to the present Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment, it is entirely possible to use 
existing Russian opinion and govern- 
mental activity to undermine the mo- 
rale of the German army. To this end 
a genuine friendliness on the part of 
the Allied embassies to the existing or 
any revolutionary government—involv- 
ing loans of money and the transport 
of supplies for the relief of the civilian 
population—is in our judgment justi- 
fied by the soundest considerations for 
the Allied cause.” 

The Allied diplomats turned purple 
with indignation. ‘Deal with the Bol- 
sheviki?” they cried. ‘Those creatures 
are German agents, traitors, crooks, 
thieves!” Colonel Robins hit back with 
a priceless bit of repartee. ‘Suppose 
they are,” he remarked. “Some of us 
have dealt with American political 
bosses, and if there is anyone in Smol- 
ny more corrupt than some of our 
crooks, then they are some crooked, | 
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that’s all.” The diplomats ended the 
conversation by saying that anyway 
“these thieves and murderers” wouldn’t 
last six weeks at the most. 

Thompson and Robins, however, 
were determined characters. They de- 
cided together that Thompson should 
go to England and the United States 
in order to present their case first-hand 
to leading British and American off- 
cials. Thompson arrived in London 
on December 10, 1917. It was a para- 
doxical situation, not only because W. 
B. Thompson, fabulously wealthy cop- 
per magnate, conservative Republican 
and, from all past appearances, typical 
American capitalist, should take such 
an intelligent view of Soviet Russia; 
but also because among Thompson’s 
firmest backers in the U. S. were none 
other than three partners of the bank- 
ing firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. These 
were Henry P. Davison, chief of the 
American Red Cross, who appointed 
Thompson in the first place and main- 
tained a sympathetic attitude toward 
his opinions; Dwight W. Morrow, 
later American Ambassador to Mexi- 
co; and my father, Thomas W. La- 
mont, who probably supported Thomp- 
son more actively than anyone else out- 
side of Russia. 

Two days after Colonel Thomp- 
son’s arrival in London, Mr. Lamont 
cabled Mr. Davison that he was “much 
depressed” over the lack of understand- 
ing of the Russian situation in England 
and France, that it seemed to him “of 
real importance to have all Allied au- 
thorities secure benefit of Thompson’s 
experience and viewpoint,” and that he 
felt in Thompson’s “vision, judgment, 
sympathy and patriotism the same im- 
plicit confidence that you do.” Mr. 
Lamont at once proceeded to put 
Thompson in touch with high British 
officials and personally accompanied 
him for a luncheon interview with 
Prime Minister Lloyd George at 10 
Downing Street. Lloyd George re- 
acted quite favorably to Thompson’s 
story about the Soviet Union, said he 
would be ready to collaborate with 
President Wilson “in trying to handle 
Russia with greater insight” and in 
fact soon afterward sent R. H. Bruce 
Lockhart on a special mission to Pet- 
rograd with the purpose of working 
out a new policy. 

Messrs. Thompson and Lamont 
then took a fast boat for America and 
went immediately to Washington to 
see President Wilson. The President, 
however, refused to see them. Secre- 
tary of State Lansing gave them an 
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interview—and cut it short before 
Thompson could really deliver his 
message. Thompson tried all sorts of 
indirect approaches with the aim of 
reaching the President, but did not 
succeed. Together with Mr. Lamont 
he drew up a “Memorandum of the 
Present Situation in Russia” and sent 
it to Wilson. Among other things, 
this memorandum stated: “We are 
forcing Russia into German power by 
our silence and our refusal to display 
the slightest interest in the deep con- 
victions that possess the Russian peo- 
ple. They want peace, but they do not 
want a German peace, nor will they 
submit to one if given any intelligent 
aid or support in the negotiations.” 

About a week later, on January 8, 
1918, the President delivered to Con- 
gress his address embodying the fa- 
mous Fourteen Points on America’s 
conditions for peace and included some 
very sensible and sympathetic state- 
ments about Soviet Russia. But he 
did nothing to implement his fine 
words. And Colonel Thompson ended 
up by going about the country making 
speeches on the Soviet Union to 
shocked businessmen and being called 
a Bolshevik for his pains. Finally, the 
press uncovered the story of his having 
spent $1,000,000 in Russia, but claimed 
that it was done on behalf of the Com- 
munists instead of Kerensky! 

Meanwhile the Soviet Government, 
on December 22, 1917, had sent its 
delegation to negotiate with the Ger- 
mans at Brest-Litovsk for a treaty 
based on the principle of no annexa- 
tions and no indemnities. As was to 
have been expected, the terms insisted 
upon by the German imperialists were 
in utter violation of this principle. On 
February 10, 1918, the Soviet delega- 
tion broke off the negotiations, though 
Lenin wisely opposed this step on the 
ground that it would be merely playing 
into the hands of Germany. 

All this time there had _ been 
no real change in the hostile atti- 
tude of the Allies toward the Soviet 
regime. The Lockhart mission, as 
Mr. Lockhart himself tells us in his 
“British Agent,” was sabotaged by the 
British Foreign Office and accomplished 
next to nothing. Though Lloyd 
George was probably sincere in want- 
ing to establish better relations with 
the Soviets, he was not able or not 
sufficiently aroused to overcome, either 
then or later at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, the resistance of the implaca- 
ble anti-Soviet Tories. 

Nonetheless, with the breakdown 


of the Brest-Litovsk negotiations and 
the almost immediate advance of the 
German army all along the line, the 
Bolsheviks decided to ask the Allies 
for definite aid against the Germans. 
And Lenin sent his famous note to a 
meeting of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party: “Please add my 
vote in favor of the receipt of support 
and arms from the Anglo-French im- 
perialist bandits.” 

Through Raymond Robins, who per- 
sonally talked the matter over with 
Lenin, and through Lockhart, the Al- 
lied and American Governments were 
thoroughly apprised of the situation. 
But since no significant shift of policy 
on their part took place, the Soviet 
Government felt forced, on March 3, 
to accept the considerably worsened 
German terms. 

Even then Lenin and the others still 
hoped that the Allies would move. 
After all, the Supreme Congress of 
the Soviets still had to ratify the treaty. 
At 11:30 P. M. on the night of March 
16th Lenin was sitting on the platform 
of the Congress and Robins on the 
steps leading to the platform. Lenin 
motioned Robins to him and asked, 
“What have you heard from your gov- 
ernment ?”’* 

“Nothing,” Robins replied. 

“What has Lockhart heard from 
London ?” 

“Nothing.” 

Then Lenin said slowly: “Neither 
the American Government nor any of 
the Allied Governments will cooper- 
ate, even against the Germans, with 
the workmen’s and peasants’ revolu- 
tionary government of Russia. I shall 
now speak for the peace. It will be 
ratified.” And the Congress adopted 
the onerous. Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
by an overwhelming vote. 

Thus it was that back in 1918 hate 
and fear, and the misunderstandings 
engendered by hate and fear, held back 
the Allies from any intelligent coop- 
eration with the Soviet Union and 
left the Soviet Union with no alter- 
native except to submit to the robber 
peace imposed by imperialist Ger- 
many. One cannot resist the conclu- 
sion that the British and French, rath- 
er than take a single step which might 
strengthen the Socialist Republic, pre- 
ferred to see the German militarists 
overthrow it, regardless of what gains 
that meant for- Germany. Indeed, 

(Continued on page 42) 





*This incident is reconstructed from ‘Raymond 
Robins’ Own Story” by William Hard, and “The 
Soviets in World Affairs” by Louis Fischer. 
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The New Union Republic of the USSR 


By WILLIAM MAXWELL 


The ceded Finnish areas are joined with Soviet 
Karelia to form the Twelfth Constituent Republic 


Y a decree of the Sixth Session 
B of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR on April 1, the Karelian 
A.S.S.R. (Autonomous Soviet Social- 
ist Republic) formerly a part of the 
R.S.F.S.R. becomes, with the addition 
of the greater part of the territory 
ceded by Finland, the twelfth Union 
Republic of the USSR under the name 
of the Karelian-Finnish Soviet Socialist 
Republic. 

Exact territorial delimitations of the 
new Union Republic have not yet been 
announced. ‘The area of the former 
Karelian ASSR was 52,650 square 
miles. The added Finnish territory 
will probably exceed 6,000 square 
miles. In size the new Union Repub- 
iic approximately equals its sister 
Union Republic of Byelo-Russia and, 
to compare it with European coun- 
tries, is somewhat larger than Greece 
or Hungary. 

Its population, based on the 1939 
census returns, which reported 469,100 
for the Karelian ASSR will be over 
half a million. This may seem small, 
but when it is remembered that the 
population increased from 260,600 in 
1926 to 469,100 in 1939, it will be 
seen what a rapid development the 
new republic has in store. 

Its capital will probably remain 
Petrozavodsk, on the shores of Lake 
Onega, a town which has rapidly 
boomed into a big industrial and cul- 
tural center. Soon the deputies to be 
elected to the new Supreme Soviet of 
the new Republic will assemble there 
to inaugurate the new era in the coun- 
try’s existence, and to allocate the funds 
voted at the Sixth Session of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Union to help 
give the new republic a good start. 


The Land and Its People 


Before the Revolution Karelia was 
referred to as “the Siberia near the 
Capital.” The region stretched from 
a short distance northeast of Leningrad 
to a considerable distance beyond the 
Arctic Circle. It was a land of forest, 
swamp and lake, without roads, with 
little industry and agriculture, a 
scarcely touched virgin wilderness, 
gashed, here and there, by the inroads 
of loggers, with poverty-stricken farm 
villages and trading posts in the clear- 
ings. Nomad hunters and trappers 
ranged the forests; and along the lakes, 
and the shores of the White Sea were 
fishermen’s settlements. 

Nine out of ten of the inhabitants 
were illiterate and their history, since 
the twelfth century, had been a long 
age of oppression. In that century the 
pressure of Sweden from the west and 
Russians from Novgorod from the 
southeast had split the people into two 
branches, one in Finland, dominated by 
Sweden and converted to the Catholic 
and, later, the Lutheran Church; the 
other in Karelia dominated by Rus- 
sians and converted to the Greek Cath- 
olic Church. 

Through the long period of Tsarist 
domination, Karelia was neglected. A 
small and wasteful exploitation of the 
forests was carried on, and the traders 
cheated the fishermen and _ hunters. 
Only during the first World War, 
when connections were needed with 
Murmansk, where Allied ships were 
unloading munitions, was a railroad 
built through Karelia. 

The October Revolution brought 
the Karelian people national autonomy 
and a socialist order, but they had to 
wage a heroic struggle to maintain 


(Left)—A new hotel in Petrozavodsk. (Right) Transporting timber from the Karelian forests. 






their autonomy and socialist organiza- 
tion from the interventionists and from 
the Finnish White Guards who co- 
veted the land in an imperialist dream 
of a “Greater Finland stretching to 
the Ural Mountains.” 


Early Struggles 


In April, 1919, the invasion of the 
Finnish White Guard Olonetz Army 
occurred; it was hurled back two 
months later. In May, 1919, British 
interventionists under General May- 
nard reached Lake Onega. 

Throughout these years Soviet ef- 
forts for peace continued. On one 
occasion armistice negotiations were 
broken off under pressure from the 
Allies. Finally, in October, 1920, a 
peace treaty was signed recognizing 
Karelia as Soviet territory, and ending 
three years of conflict. 

Despite the peace treaty, border 
raids from Finland continued and in 
October, 1921, Mannerheim led a 
Finnish Schutzcorps expedition into 
Karelia while a counter-revolutionary 
Karelian White Guard government 
was set up behind the Finnish fron- 
tier. The Mannerheim expedition 
devastated Karelia until March, 1922, 
when its last remnants were chased 
back into Finland. 

Defeated in the field the Finns at- 
tempted no further invasions, but bor- 
der violations continued as late as 
1930, calling out repeated protests 
from the Soviet Government. At the 
same time violent agitation was carried 
on by nationalist extremists for seiz- 
ure of Karelia, leading to further pro- 
tests by the USSR. This agitation 
continued despite the non-aggression 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Above: One of the Baku oilfields, 


a forest of derricks. 


Left, top: The workers’ oilfields, 
the workers’ city. An oil driller 
looks them over. 


Left, bottom: Oil, piped from 
Baku, 822 kilometers (over 500 
miles) away, flows into a tanker 
at Batum, on the Black Sea. 


Right, top: Part of the old city 
with the ancient fortress wall. 


Right, bottom: One of the cracking 
plants where gasoline is ex- 
tracted from the oil. 


Below: Baku. In the foreground 
is “The Square of the People’s 
Commissars.” On the right is 
Narimanoy Street. 
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BAKU — SOVIET OIL METROPOLIS 


By ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


“Oil for War—War for Oil”—Imperialist 


eyes turn yearningly toward Soviet Baku 


T its World’s Fair exhibit in 1939, 
A the oil industry showed a puppet 
film, done somewhat in the style 
of the Soviet puppet film, “The New 
Gulliver.” The characters were drops 
of oil shown in some of the multitu- 
dinous uses to which oil is put in the 
modern -world. The climax of the 
film was the catastrophic paralysis that 
overtook the world when there was a 
sudden universal stoppage of oil sup- 
plies. 

Ocean liners halted at empty refuel- 
ing stations, cars and buses rolled to 
a stop on roads and streets and re- 
mained motionless; tractors stood idle 
in the fields; planes were grounded ; 
oil-furnaces went out; huge cranes, 
powered by internal combustion en- 
gines, stood stiff and still at wharves, 
on dredges, and at construction pits; 
factories stopped working because un- 
oiled machinery would burn and grind 
its parts to pieces; elevators in tall 
buildings were stalled in their shafts; 
railroad trains were halted, dead on 
their tracks. Man’s world came to a 
dead stop. 

In any war that might have been 
going on at the moment armies would 
soon have been reduced to fighting with 
clubs. Their tanks and trucks motion- 
less, their bombing planes stalled in the 
hangars; their unlubricated weapons 
blown into fragments; no munitions 
coming to the battle lines along the 
silent railroads from the idle arms 
plants,—all their modern apparatus 
and equipment would have been useless. 


Oil for War—War for Oil 


Oil, so necessary to modern indus- 
try, is a still more vital essential for 
modern war. Modern imperialism 
spins between the two shuttles—oil 
for war, war for oil. 

It is for this reason that Baku, cen- 
ter of the largest Soviet oil-fields has 
become a focus for war rumors. Both 
in England and France possibilities of 
a stroke against Baku have been openly 
discussed. Before the campaign in Fin- 
land was brought to its disconcerting 
conclusion, for these gentlemen, the 
discussions envisaged a double stroke— 
an attack on Murmansk from the 
North while the Red Army was en- 


gaged on more southerly Finnish bat- 
tlefronts, timed with an attack on the 
Caucasian oil-fields from the south. 
The Allied forces in the Near East 
were becoming formidable. From the 
Allied propaganda bureaus provoca- 
tive rumors of Soviet-Turkish border 
clashes were circulated—to be denied 
by both sides. 

Then the Mannerheim Line was 
cracked. The demonstration given by 
the Red Army of its power and its 
resources, had a sudden sobering effect 
upon the warmongers. However, the 
Allied Near Eastern armies still re- 
main encamped. The huge British 
liners, the Mauretania and the Queen 
Mary, slipped out of New York ap- 
parently to serve as troopships to swell 
this army. And there is no question 
but that the Baku oilfields remain on 
its list of possible, though postponed, 
objectives. There is also no question 
that if they try it, they will find the 
USSR thoroughly prepared. 


The Caucasus Barrier 


Even the New York Times in an 
editorial printed on March 3, and 
headed ‘The Caucasus Barrier”, 
warned against the adventure, citing 
the fate of a Turkish campaign in the 
World War, aimed at Baku’s riches: 


“. .. The Turks know from bitter 
experience what an invasion of Russia 
means. And they know the military 
meaning of the Caucasus barrier. 

“Once, a generation ago, a Turkish 
Army launched an invasion of Russia 
through these mountain fastnesses. Its 
leaders thought no more of the geo- 
graphical and climatic obstacles in their 
way than the strategists who now con- 
vince themselves how easy it would be 
to cripple Russia by a blow from the 
south. The Turkish army then was 
led by Enver Pasha, a commander with 
many of the attributes of military 
greatness. It consisted of more than 
100,000 men, mostly sturdy Anatolians, 
the flower of Turkey’s fighting man- 
hood. The story of what happened 
to the Turks has been neglected by 
most military historians, but it has 
been described as follows by Winston 
Churchill: 

“*By the New Year (of 1915) the 
troops engaged in these desperate en- 
deavors were in extremity. Struggling 
in snowdrifts through the rocky defiles 
by which alone advance was possible, 
lashed by incessant blizzard, in hide- 


ous privation, their columns were en- 
countered each in turn by the Russians 
along the Sarikamish front . .. At 
length the skillful and determined Rus- 
sian defense achieved a victorious ful- 
fillment . . . Individuals escaped to 
tell the tale; but in the mountains 
above Sarikamish alone the corpses of 
30,000 frozen soldiers were discovered 
and counted by the Russian patrols. 

“‘Other estimates have placed the 
Turkish losses in that single campaign 
as high as 85,000 . . . Imperial Tur- 
key never recovered. .. .’ 

“So if any one in Allied countries 
is tempted to strike now at Russia 
through the foothills of the Caucasus, 
he should study a relief map at the 
same time. Above all, he would do 
well to consult the Turks, who might 
show him, in their dusty archives, the 
photographs of a brave Turkish Army 
which struggled and suffered and died 
in the snowy wastes along the Russian 


border.” 

Such “memories” together with the 
outcome of the war in Finland, are im- 
posing worried second thoughts on the 
minds of the warmongers. 


Seventeen Floors of Oil 


A description of the Baku oil-fields 
is in order. On the Apsheron penin- 
sula, jutting into the Caspian Sea and 
in neighboring Caucasian oil-fields are 
imbedded almost half of the total oil 
reserves of the Soviet Union. The de- 
posits are unique. They lie in super- 
imposed strata, in some cases as many 
as seventeen deep, the highest concen- 
tration of oil seams in the world. 

The exploitation of these rich de- 
posits began some sixty years ago. 
Russian landowners grew rich on 
rentals; and British and French cap- 
italists who bored the oil and extracted 
it in the refineries they built, grew rich 
on the profits. But the development 
was of a typical capitalist quick money 
character—uncoordinated and wasteful 
and of course oblivious of the interests 
of the workers. In 1913, the last pre- 
war year, 7,669,000 tons of. oil were 
preduced. Under socialist operation, 
production rose to 22,000,000 in 1938, 
and it is anticipated that this year’s 
production will reach 25,000,000 tons. 

Pre-socialist production was charac- 
terized by the grimmest exploitation of 
the workers. Nearby Baku, where the - 
refineries were set up, mushroomed 
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into a huge industrial center. Its 
growth was unplanned, except insofar 
as it followed the evil old pattern of 
palatial homes on the best sites for the 
rich, and:hovels on the worst sites for 
the poor. Fashionable hotels, and the 
villas of the owners rose along the 
water frontages. Even the banks, the 
office buildings and the smart shops 
were located there so that owners and 
managers, and merchants and well-to- 
do shoppers could carry on their ac- 
tivities in the maximum of comfort. 
The refineries were back of the breezy 
waterside; and near the factories were 
the overcrowded barracks of the work- 
ers, unprovided with sanitary facilities, 
with any of the conveniences for decent 
living. 

Maxim Gorky, who visited Baku in 
1892 and again in 1897 wrote the fol- 
lowing description of the workers’ sec- 
tion of Baku: 


"A Gloomy Inferno” 


“. . The oilfields have remained 
in my mind as a brilliantly painted 
picture of a gloomy inferno... 
impression was overwhelming 
amid a chaos of oil derricks lay, 
pressed to the earth, long low work- 
ers’ barracks made up of yellowish and 
grey, unpolished stones, very much like 
the dwellings of pre-historic men. 
Never in my life have I seen so much 
filth and offal near human dwellings, 
so much broken glass in windows and 
such hopeless want in rooms like 
caverns. No flowers on the window- 
sills, and all around not a bit of earth 
covered with herbage, not a bush, not 
a tree. It was awful to look at the 
half-naked children; with their feet 
they kneaded the greenish filth or sat 
miserably in front of the doors of 
their homes.” 

Constantly over the city lay the thick 
pall of smoke and the fetid odor of 
oil. The Caspian Sea is like a magni- 
fied Dead Sea. Its waters have no out- 
let. The surrounding shores are mostly 
desert. Baku baked in the hot. desert 
air and suffered from a chronic water 
shortage. With little water for sani- 
tary services, with overcrowding, over- 
work, and undernourishment of the 
workers, Baku became a highway for 
epidemics; cholera and typhoid fre- 
quently decimated the working class 
sections of the town. 

Along with this squalor, went, a 
backward, medieval culture degraded 
by centuries of oppression. The priest 
class served as the “spiritual” police of 
the rulers among the Azerbaidjanian 
Moslems. Illiteracy was almost com- 
plete and the veiling of women was 
general, 
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Following the revolution Allied in- 
terventionists attempted to keep Baku 
a preserve of international capitalism. 
In alliance with the local bourgeoisie 
they strove hard to prevent the sociali- 
zation of the Caucasus. When the 
interventionist army marched in they 
shot the twenty-six members of the 
Baku Soviet. But the revolutionary 
movement in the Caucasus rallied and 
threw out the interventionists and 
counter-revolutionists. The socialist 
order began to create a new Baku. 

First of all the fine office-buildings, 
banks, hotels and mansions of the well- 
to-do were turned over to the uses of 
the people. In place of the foul bar- 
racks of the past and the filthy alleys 
paved with a paste of mud and oil rose 
new buildings on clean, broad macad- 
amized new streets and boulevards. 


Foliage on Desert Soil 


The soil on which the town and its 
environs stood, was either desert sand 
or salt marsh, much of it oil soaked 
and deadly to vegetation. The desert 
dryness of the climate was also unfa- 
vorable to vegetation. But Soviet Baku 
was determined to be a beautiful city 
with the indispensable relief of foliage, 
added to its squares and boulevards. 
Today there are green parks in Baku. 
Green alleys of oleanders stretch like 
wide ribbons along the beaches and the 
boulevards. On high ground, over- 
looking the city, is one of the new parks, 
easily reached, offering a lovely green 
retreat for the workers. 

The new apartments for the work- 
ers have bathrooms, electricity, hot and 
cold water, are airy and roomy and 
filled with the bustle of cheerful liv- 
ing instead of the apathy that Gorky 
noted in the workers’ hovels of the 
past. The chronic water shortage is 
a thing of the past and with it has 
vanished cholera and typhoid. 

All of this was accomplished in the 
face of an expanding population, with 
expanding needs, and the additional 
special requirements of the capital of 
a thriving new country. 

Azerbaidjan, one of the twelve 
Union Republics of the USSR, has 


driven forward from an obscure, back- 


- ward country to a place among the 


world’s most advanced peoples. Baku, 
as its capital and principal city has 
than doubled in_ population, 
standing on a level with Kiev, and 
next to Moscow and Leningrad among 
the leading cities of the Soviet Union. 

Along with the physical change, 
there is a spiritual change. The main 
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streets and squares of old Baku once 
seethed with the excitements of the 
profit hunt. Speculations, deals, the 
showy extravagance of the profit mak- 
ers, all the unhealthy and feverish ex- 
citement of a capitalist boom town 
once characterized this city. It was 
a limited animation, limited to the 
exploiting minority. 

Today the city hums with a new 
sort of animation in which everybody 
shares, the animation of an ever rising 
culture. With the new apartment 
houses, the new beauty of trees and 
parks, the new security and confidence 
brought by socialist industry, have 
come universities, musical conservato- 
ries, an Academy of Art, scientific in- 
stitutes including one of the major 
branches of the Academy of Science. 

Azerbaidjanian women have cast off 
the veil and the slavery that it sym- 
bolized. They are taking a notable 
part in the growth of the country. 
An Aczerbaidjanian woman, Chimnaz 
Aslanova, is vice-president of the Coun- 
cil of Nationalities of the Supreme So- 
viet of the USSR. She is also director 
of the Institute of Folklore of the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Two Azerbaidjanian women hold 
important posts in the Azerbaidjanian 
government, one as its People’s Com- 
missar of Health, another as its Peo- 
ple’s Commissar of Public Welfare. 
The director of the outstanding oil 
field in the Soviet Union, a field in 
which every worker has attained Stak- 
hanovite rank, is an Azerbaidjanian 
woman, Sugra Gaebova. 

New schools by the scores, and kin- 
dergartens and nurseries by the hun- 
dreds have been opened. In the many 
theaters plays are produced in three 
languages, Azerbaidjanian, Russian 
and Yiddish. Newly built, modern 
buildings and the modernized former 
villas of the rich line the loveliest 
stretches of the nearby coast and serve 
as rest homes and sanatoria. 

It is into these activities that the 
oil profits now flow. These profits 
rise from year to year along with the 
rise of oil output. A new type of la- 
bor, healthy, educated, confident and 
enterprising, together with a thorough 
mechanization of processes has vastly 
increased productivity. Now, 99 per 
cent of all oil borings are electrically 
operated. The production of gasoline 
from the crude oil has risen from 31 
per cent to 41 per cent. Productivity 
per worker has risen from 387 tons in 
1913 to 1390 tons in 1936. 

(Continued on page 39) 











AT. THE KOLHOZ “VICTORY” 


By VSYEVOLOD IVANOV 


Where 80 households produced a Supreme Soviet deputy, an 
engineer, a surgeon, three Red Army commanders, three trac- 
torists, an accountant, and seven Agricultural Fair Exhibitors 


HE village of Nastasino stands 
on a steep hill. From its summit, 
on which the school stands, you 
can see the streets of the eight villages 
which send their children here; and 
through the gray haze the rolling ridges 
behind which the Moscow-Volga Canal 
lies hidden. ‘The fields are open, and 
swept by a cold wind so sharp it seems 
to have blown away every particle of 
dust and dirt from the clayey road, and 
to have leveled everything. Like their 
grim landscapes the people here are 
taciturn and restrained. 

Our arrival at the kolhoz was un- 
expected. The district Soviet had as- 
sured us that the management of the 
kolhoz had been apprised of our visit 
but, of course, no one had been told 
about it, and the reception we received 
indicated the unspoken: ‘What on 
earth brings these people here to bother 
us?” It developed that the director was 
at Moscow, the vice-chairman at his 
mother-in-law’s funeral, and the re- 
maining members of the staff off in 
town or in the fields. When we finally 
ran across one of them he told us to 
get our information from the book- 
keeper. We went in search of him. 

The bookkeeper was a tow-headed 
young fellow, good at figures but not 
as a conversationalist. Examining dia- 


grams, and trying to digest figures we 
got bored—and cold. 

The office of the kolhoz “Victory” 
is a room in the director’s home. The 
walls are covered with a calico-like 
paper; another decoration, for so far 
as 1 could see, this was its only func- 
tion, was an immense white stove. The 
Spartan director, it seems, is sparing 
with fuel, and heats neither home nor 
office. 

We persevere, trying to get something 
other than figures out of the book- 
keeper. Beyond the partition we can 
hear children at their lessons. Their 
mother, a large-eyed, handsome wom- 
an, is helping them. Now and then, as 
if smiling, the sun shines out and the 
delicate, silken branches of a clump of 
birch trees brush the window panes. 
Presently the young bookkeeper takes 
up the telephone and calls a neighbor- 
ing village, only to learn that there too 
everyone is out. 

Finally we got hold of a brigade 
leader, with field loam on his clothing, 
who came in to get warm. He came 
no farther than the threshold. In his 
high rubber boots, ear-lapped hat and 
large woolen mittens, as big as the hat, 
he stood there a minute and then said: 

“T can’t stop to talk—can’t do it! 
Can’t hold up the work. What’s there 
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to talk about? One must get the plow- 
ing done on time. We must keep our 
department’s records up. As for prin- 
ciples—they have long been familiar to 
you: collective farms and socialism!” 

That is exactly what he said. I have 
it down in my notebook. In general, 
I have observed that they speak rather 
bookishly in the kolhoz—even I might 
say a little too correctly—from a wri- 
ter’s point of view. Having mentioned 
his principles the brigade leader took 
himself off. We, in turn, went in 
search of historians in the kolhoz itself. 
We visited several izbas, talked to the 
few inhabitants who were not in the 
fields, examined samovars and curtains, 
thawed out a little, other houses being 
well heated, and finally we met the 
librarian. 

Kolhoznik Yegorov had been a mem- 
ber of the administration since the day 
the kolhoz was organized. His health 
failing he had taken on the lighter work 
of librarian. -Yegorov, too, was far 
from talkative though, as I realized 
later, this kolhoz has much to talk— 
even to boast—about. Its people, for 
example: three order-bearers and a 
Deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR—the former director of the kol- 
hoz, V. S. Sidorov, now a student of 
the Agricultural Academy. The kol- 
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hoz has further produced an engineer, 
a surgeon, three Red Army com- 
manders—two in the tank corps and 
one in the flying corps—four bookkeep- 
ers, three tractorists, one accountant, 
etc. This out of a total of 80 house- 
holds. Further, seven delegates have 
been sent as exhibitors to the All-Union 
Agricultural Exposition because of 
their high records. So their reticence 
is understandable. And Yegorov would 
also have remained uncommunicative 
had he not discovered that there before 
him, shriveling up from the cold, stood 
a real live writer. Before a writer, 
Yegorov’s reserve broke down. We 
returned to the office picking up ware- 
houseman Sidorov on the way and talk, 
at last, began. 

First came figures—even the young 
bookkeeper brightened up and began 
radiating information. With me was 
an instructor from the district Soviet, 
a former kolhoznik from a neighbor- 
ing village. A slight little man with 
a sharp thin nose, I detected traces of 
envy toward the kolhoz “Victory.” He 
kept suggesting drawbacks. From his 
pockets he pulled forth sheets of closely 
written paper covered with figures; he 
would glare at them, but, no, every- 
thing was in order. The potatoes had 
been delivered; payments to the col- 
lective farmers were in order. In fine, 
there were no debts, as Yegorov the 
librarian put it, either to the state or 
“to the individual.” 

“This farm is efficiently run,” I re- 
mark to the instructor. 

“Well, the accounts are in order,” 
he answers grudgingly. 

The figures are instructive. The kol- 
hoz has 1,289 acres of land—610, or 
less than half, are plowable, 284 acres 
are meadow land and 37 are devoted 
to gardens. The remaining third is 
unproductive. They tried to make 
meadow land of it this year but thus 
far without success. 

“Never mind, we'll manage to dig 
it up somehow,” says warehouseman 
Sidorov, one of the Sidorov and Ye- 
gorov dynasties who practically popu- 
late the village. “We'll make use of it.” 

“But how?” I inquire. 

“Somehow,” he answers evasively, 


‘to avoid any appearance of boasting, 


“In 1929 when this kolhoz was started 
there was no fertilizer. My brother, 
who is deputy now, used to go to town 
and pick up bird droppings. Later we 
became so bold we undertook to pro- 
duce seven and a half tons of summer- 
corn per acre on our land. About this, 
too, we’ll be able to manage somehow.” 
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“Did you get your seven and a half 
tons?” 

The warehouseman raised his eye- 
brows. ‘We managed it.” 

“And how many work-days,* Com- 
rade Sidorov, have you to your credit ?” 

“Enough.” 

“Seven hundred, I think,” said some- 
one sitting in a corner beside the stove 
and smoking into his fist out of polite- 
ness. 

“Zinoviev has 860 to his credit,” 
remarks the warehouseman turning to- 
wards the stove—‘What am I com- 
pared with him?” 

“But there are three of them.” 

“That’s right—three.” 

As payment per work-day the kolhoz 
distributed three rubles cash, 4% 
pounds of rye, 444 pounds of oats, 
1144 pounds of potatoes as well as 
vegetables, hay, straw and seed sup- 
plies. To return to figures, up to Octo- 
ber first the kolhoz members had earned 
close to 28,000 work-days! 

“You must have been doing a lot of 
building here.” 

“Yes, since the beginning we’ve done 
a lot. —Twenty of our houses are new 
or rebuilt. People can live like human 
beings. We have a club, with moving 
picture apparatus. Our pig-pens are 
modern. In 1934 we built the school 
—takes care of 400 youngsters now. 
Let’s see, what else? Well, we finally 
put up a regular kolhoz office—gave 
the boys a roof.” 

“And about time, too!” 

“Sure—but we figured the manage- 
ment could make out while we were 
getting other things done.” 

We go on to the club, built eight 
years ago. In a long, well lit hall there 
are chairs and a screen for moving pic- 
tures. Hand-made posters announcing 
the showing of “Lenin in 1918” three 
days ago are still on the wall. ‘Was 
this the first showing?” “No, but a 
good picture like that you feel like see- 
ing over again.” 

Against one of the walls are unfilled 
book cases with books in piles along- 
side. The room has just been reno- 
vated and Yegorov, the librarian, is 
putting the books in order. 

It’s cold. I look around and see that 
everybody wears valenkis (felt boots) 

“and shubas (sheepskin coats). 

“It’s cold here,” I remark, shiver- 

ing. 


*In every :départment of the kolhoz, a norm 
of work is established for which the worker is 
credited with payment for one “‘work-day” wheth- 
er it is so many acres of land plowed, so many 
cattle taken care of for so many hours, or so 
many hours work porsorened in library or office. 

“t¥hus a collective farm..worker may be credited 
with several “work-days” for one day’s work. 
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“Yes, it’s cold,” they answer—‘‘Our 
director is economical with wood. His 
whole concern is for the fields, lest the 
beets and potatoes get frost bitten— 
but we human beings we can get 
nipped—well we happen to agree with 
him.” 

“But the readers can’t come here, in 
this cold.” 

“Nonsense. They’ll go through ice. 
For the reader the book is a helper.” 

We sat down among the books and 
a few of the readers for whom “the 
book is a helper” came in to browse 
and to reminisce, since we proved to 
be good listeners, about how it was “in 
the beginning.” It turned out that 
with some others, Yegorov, the li- 
brarian had organized an “agricultural 
circle” in Nastasino in 1927, receiving 
a small plot of ground from the vil- 
lage Soviet. They began experiment- 
ing—grew vegetables, ordered books 
and subscribed to journals, among 
them “The Self-Taught Agronomist.” 
In 1929 the idea of an agricultural 
collective sprouted. A collective of 22 
households was organized—the Sido- 
rovs, Makeyevs, Tshennikovs, Ye- 
gorovs and others—‘“famous people 
now, many of them order-bearers,” re- 
marked one of the readers. The enter- 
prise was a success and within two 
years the remaining households of the 
village joined the kolhoz. They worked 
very hard, but often inefficiently ; there 
was no rotation of crops—no vege- 
tables. To sum up, just 214 acres were 
planted to vegetables for the entire vil- 
lage! They began to look for some- 
thing profitable. In 1930 they set up 
100 hot beds. 

“Yegorov there, was made chief 
gardener,” said one of the company. 

“T was a gardener. ‘I sat not alone 
in the dreamy wood’ as the song goes.” 

“T tell you he got things moving,” 
somebody said. : 

“IT? Everybody got moving,” said. 
Yegorov. “What’s there to boast 
about? We tried out early cabbage— 
and it grew! We tried out an eight- 
field crop rotation system and it turned 
out so well that where we barely got 
6 centners per acre before, now Tshen- 
nikov has. received a decoration for his 
yields—as high as 14 centners! For 
the past two years we’ve supplied the 
entire region with high grade grain. 
It was dry last year but just the same 
we harvested 11 centners per acre. 
Now every kolhoznik has a garden. 
Formerly he might grow one kind of 
vegetable and get a couple of dozen 

(Continued on page 40) 











In a Moscow People’s Court 


CRIME AND JUSTICE IN THE USSR 


A social inquiry, not a “legal battle” is 
what takes place in a Soviet courtroom 


N January 16, 1940 one of the 

Moscow people’s courts was 

winding up the case of citi- 
zeness Sokolov, on trial for the con- 
fessed murder of the woman her hus- 
band had loved. 

On and off for years Mr. Sokolov 
had carried on his clandestine affair, 
until Mrs. Sokolov put a grisly stop 
to it. She murdered her husband’s 
paramour, dismembered the body and 
burned it in an oven. The crime had 
been committed exactly three years be- 
fore the trial. 

For three full days the Soviet court 
sat in judgment over Mrs. Sokolov. 
Why this long deliberation? Certainly 
not in order to establish who the guilty 


person was, for the facts had been 


gathered before the trial began. The 
defendant had made a detailed confes- 
sion. The state was also in possession 
of the psychiatrist’s report that Mrs. 
Sokolov was legally responsible. Nor 
could the trial have been staged to pro- 
vide the press with a sensation. The 
daily newspaper account of the case 
was about a third of a column and rele- 
gated to the back page. It omitted 
gory or spicy details, and all “human 
interest” buildup such as the court- 
room conduct and appearance of the 
defendant. Yet three full days were 
consumed with the testimony of some 
two dozen witnesses, reports of experts 
and the “arguments” of the attorneys 
for the state and the defense. All this 
to prove what? 

There is only one objective for such 
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lengthy procedure in a case where the 
defendant is as admittedly guilty of a 
serious offense as citizeness Sokolov 
was: Soviet justice is primarily con- 
cerned in determining the causes of an 
anti-social act and the circumstances 
under which it is committed. It is to 
establish these facts that such lengthy 
trials are conducted. 


A Case Is Brought to Court 


Soviet trials are no hit or miss af- 
fairs. Little is left to chance or sur- 
prises. A thorough investigation is 
made of the case and only if the facts 
definitely warrant it is the matter 
brought to court. When a crime has 
been committed a special investigator 
(issledovatel) is assigned to the case. 
His job is to gather data, interview 
witnesses and follow up clues. At 
this stage of the examination he may or 
may not interview the suspect, if one 
exists. If the material is vague and 
the evidence inconclusive he may close 
his investigation, but must state in writ- 
ing his reasons for doing so. If he is 
satisfied with the results he draws up 
an indictment in which he states the 
nature of the crime, the circumstances 
under which it was committed, a de- 
scription of the suspect and the possible 
motives for the act. A copy of this 
indictment must be handed over to the 
suspect not later than forty-eight hours 
after the issledovatel had decided to 
hold him on criminal charges. 

After the suspect has had an oppor- 
tunity to familiarize himself with the 
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charges pending against him, he may be 
questioned at length by the issledovatel. 
Here he has his first chance to defend 
himself if he wishes to. He need not, 
however, make any statements, for 
there is no penalty for refusing to an- 


‘ swer questions at this point. Next the 


case is turned over to the prosecutor 
(procuror). The latter may do one 
of three things: he may terminate the 
case, he may return it to the investi- 
gator for further study, or he may di- 
rect it to court for trial. If he decides 
on either of the first two steps, the 
procuror has to state in writing his 
reasons for so doing. 

In the meantime the suspect-accused 
retains his freedom, excepting in cases 
of serious crimes or of individuals whose 
past reputation is such that they can- 
not be trusted to appear in court volun- 
tarily. When such arrests are made, 
the approval of the state’s attorney or 
a judge has to be secured, as stipulated 
by the new Soviet Constitution (Par. 


127). 
The Defendant 


From the testimony of the de- 
fendant, her husband, their relatives, 
neighbors, fellow workers and the psy- 
chiatrist, the tragedy and its setting 
were reconstructed. Mrs. Sokolov was 
a product of old Russia, a simple, un- 
cultured, hard-working woman. She 
was a housewife busy with the cares 
of a home, husband and children. 
When she first learned of her hus- 
band’s love affair she had apparently 
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tried to get him out of it by a heart 
to heart talk. Failing, she offered to 
divorce him. He refused to consider 
divorce and let the affair die down. 
This was repeated a number of times. 
Finally Mrs. Sokolov acted. Neither 
before nor since the commission of this 
crime, had she ever been involved in 
any misconduct or been charged with 
law violations. 

Mrs. Sokolov was on trial before 
a court of her peers. The presiding 
justice and the two associates were 
workers like herself, as were the prose- 
cutor and the defending attorney. 
There was nothing mystifying or over- 
awing about the procedure. She 
was not asked to raise her right hand 
and swear “by the Almighty God” to 
tell the truth. Instead, after reading 
the indictment in open court the judge 
wished to know if Mrs. Sokolov, the 
confessed perpetrator of a_ horrible 
crime, had been given a chance to 
familiarize herself with its content and 
what her plea was. She was then asked 
if she had any objections to the court 
as it was constituted; did she have any 
statements to make or further witnesses 
to bring in? Nor was the defendant 
intimidated by the representative for 


the state. For, as is characteristic of. 


the Soviet people’s courts, the prose- 
cuting attorney did not demand, did 
not shout himself red in the face, for 
the maximum penalty; nor did the at- 
terney for the defense try to snatch 
his client from the clutches of the law 
through a legalistic loophole. 


No Legal Battle 


As a matter of fact, fundamentally 
the prosecution and the defense had 
the same objective. Their task was 
not to wrestle for a conviction or a 
discharge, but to bring before the court 
all the pertinent information, so that 
the judges might render a just decision. 
It was only in emphasis that the op- 
posing attorneys differed. The attor- 
ney for the state (a woman) regarded 
the crime as premeditated. She con- 
tended that the defendant could have 
extricated herself from a difficult situ- 
ation through securing a divorce, and 
that furthermore she had withheld in- 
formation about the crime as long as 
she could. The attorney for the de- 
fense (a man), argued, on the other 
hand, that the act was sudden and 
impulsive; that the husband’s attitude 
worked against a decisive divorce ac- 
tion, particularly since there were 
children involved, and that had his 
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client refused to confess, the true facts 
would never have been known. 

The court found citizeness Sokolov 
guilty of murder committed in a state 
of temporary mental unbalance and 
sentenced her to five year imprison- 
ment. This sentence, translated in 
terms of Soviet penal procedure, means 
a period of isolation but with provision 
for useful employment with pay, edu- 
cational and vocational opportunities 
if she desires, substantial reduction in 
time for good behavior and occasional 
leaves to visit her family. 


Soviet Justice 


The above case is, in itself, inci- 
dental. Crimes of passion or revenge 
are so unusual that they do not consti- 
tute a serious social problem, and, as 
rare occurrences, are to be found with- 
in any social group. But because this 
case happens to be an extreme and 
clear-cut offense, it well illustrates the 
painstaking and conscientious approach 
to the individual offender which is so 
typical of the operation of Soviet jus- 
tice. It also demonstrates that Soviet 
court @lecisions are based more on so- 
cial policy than on motivations of re- 
venge, legalistically conceived. 

So much for justice. Now, how do 
matters stand with regard to crime it- 
self? Or, as friendly apologists and 
unfriendly critics often ask, why should 
there be criminals in a socialist society, 
in the first place? 

A fact commonly overlooked when 
considering the whole problem of 
crime, is that it is not an entity in 
itself but rather an integral part of 
community life. More than that, crime 
often serves as an indicator of the 
economic and moral state of a given 
social group. In the Soviet Union, 
corresponding to its dynamic and pro- 
gressive development, anti-social ex- 
pressions have undergone a number of 
changes. Thus, no single type of crime 
has maintained a permanent, chronic 
grip on Soviet life. 

During the first decade or so of its 
existence, the Soviet Union experienced 
great hardships resulting from years of 
warfare, foreign intervention, famine 
and economic dislocation. During that 
period law violations were of a pre- 
dominately petty economic nature, 
such as speculation, illegal peddling, 
theft, etc. During:the late Twenties 
and early Thirties, with the introduc- 
tion of industrial socialization and 
farm collectivization on a nation-wide 
scale, crimes involving opposition to 





these plans became dominant. More 
recently offenses pertaining to employ- 
ment and management problems, in- 
significant a decade earlier, show a 
high incidence. 


Incidence of Crime 


Besides these major trends, there are 
a number of crime contributing factors 
which run through the whole period 
of Soviet existence. Dating from the 
pre-Revolution days one observes, gen- 
erally declining but still present to 
some degree: (1) a housing problem in 
the larger cities, (2) illiteracy and ig- 
norance, and (3) an anti-social indi- 
vidualism or distinct class bias operat- 
ing against the interest of Soviet socie- 
ty. The filtering through of deliberate 
anti-Soviet influences from abroad, is 
also said to be a factor contributing to 
and keeping alive criminal activities 
among some elements in the Soviet 
Union. 

To illustrate these points more con- 
cretely: 

In 1920 fully 50 per cent of the ju- 
veniles brought before the Moscow 
courts were charged with speculation 
or street peddling. In 1934 the num- 
ber of such offenders had fallen to a 
mere one-tenth of one per cent. Again, 
in the Twenties the bdezprizornie 
(homeless children) constituted one of 
the major problems in the Soviet 
Union, Their thefts and hooliganism 
contributed heavily to the crime totals. 
No one hears of them now. The rea- 
son is that conditions which had given 
rise to speculation, petty thievery, 
brawling and hoboing among the 
young, have completely been eliminated 
in the USSR,—their very roots have 
been pulled out of the Soviet soil. 

Or to take crimes against farm col- 
lectivization. Up to 1932 there were 
no laws in the Criminal Code deal- 
ing specifically with this matter. On 
August 7 of that year, a law was passed 
providing heavy penalties, including the 
death sentence, for any one found 
guilty of wilful destruction of public 
property. This law was aimed against 
the kulaks, (exploiting peasants) and 
other anti-Soviet elements who were 
interfering with the farm collectiviza- 
tion program. If the totals for 1933 
are taken to represent 100 per cent, 
then the number of violators of this 
law dropped to 9 per cent in 1935 and 
to two-tenths of one per cent in 1938. 
In other words, crimes of this nature 
are practically non-existent now. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Red Army Seen Across 20 Years 


By DR. ALOIS CIBULKA 


A Czech Veteran of the First World War 
analyzes the new military status of the USSR 


OLD facts show that from 

6 every standpoint, military, so- 

cial or economic, Russia today 

is the best prepared country to survive 
the strain of the second world war. 

To prove this statement to the 
American reader is rather difficult be- 
cause only those who knew Russia un- 
der the Tsar can fully understand the 
Russia of today. And only those who 
took an active part in the last world 
war, either with the German or 
Austrian Army against the Russians in 
Poland will fully appreciate the pres- 
ent military strength of Soviet Russia. 
It would take a long book to explain 
the history and geography of Russia; 
and it is nearly a hopeless task to draw 
a clear picture for a reader who never 
saw the trenches, never took part in 
the war, never starved, never saw the 
economic collapse of Austria, Germany 
and Russia and their subsecuent revo- 
lutions. But let’s try, the best we can. 

Under the Tsar the Russian soldier 
was the most abused creature in the 
world. Mistreated, beaten, robbed of 
his rations by his officers, he was driven 
in hordes like cattle, often driven un- 
armed against Austrian-German ma- 
chine guns. 

The pro-German Tsar’s court and 
the German generals in the Russian 
Army betrayed him to the enemy at 
every turn. In spite of all this, in the 
first six months of the war, the well 
trained Austrian army was wiped out 
by him. His victories were deliber- 
ately wasted, and time was given to 
Austrians and Germans to recruit and 
train new armies. The Russian army 
saved Paris by diverting the German 
army eastward, and Hindenburg’s 
fame was created not because the 
Germans were such wonderful soldiers, 
but because the Russian generals were 
traitors and incompetents. Given only 
half a chance, a halfway decent gov- 
ernment and leadership, the Russian 
army would have finished off the 
Austro-German combination before the 
year 1915 was over. 

Without the help of traitors in high 
places the Germans would not have 
defeated Russia in 1914 and the Ger- 
man military leaders know it. When 


Stalin purged his pro-German generals, 
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A LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR 


To the Editor of Soviet Russia Topay: 


It is an interesting fact around here that the word “Russia” can be 
heard moré often than anything else. 


Fear and curiosity, hate and sympathy, confusion due to the press and 
radio propaganda—according to which even the snow is not white in Rus- 
sia, make it mighty hard for any average American to understand that 
Russians are people just like we are, that there is nothing mysterious about 
them. In order to get Russia embroiled in a war, she is being pictured as 
a very weak, good-for-nothing power, that anybody can defeat, and there 
is a big danger that people will be deceived, and led into trying it. 

In the First World War I was for three years with Austrian-German 
armies and two years with the Czechoslovak army. From my personal expe- 
rience I know better; but I fear that some insane move on the part of 
Western Powers will provoke them to war against Russia. And I want 
to warn my country, that is America, now. I wish I could talk with every 
American, tell him the facts about Russia, tell everybody to leave Russia 
alone and she will leave us alone too. 

















about Russia. 
excuse the pencil. 


University of Prague. 
Baytown, Texas, April 12 





So I wrote an article, a copy of which is enclosed. It may interest 
you. If not, send it to Moscow News or someone willing to publish it. 
You don’t have to assume any responsibility for it. 
think Americans need some simply written articles, easy to understand, 


I am writing this from hospital after an auto accident and beg you to 


By profession I am an engineer, Doctor of Science, graduate from 


I will do that. I 


Dr. A. CIBULKA. 








he killed all the hope of a German 
victory and the Germans knew it. 

There is one sure thing about the 
Russian soldier that nobody can dis- 
prove to me: No other soldier under 
the sun will stand so much privation, 
and go on fighting against any odds as 
the Russian will. 

Four years of civil war and foreign 
invasion in Russia supports the above 
statement. Tsarist generals leading 
White armies equipped by the Allies, 
Finns under the command of Manner- 
heim attacking north of Petrograd, 
English-American forces pressing from 
the White Sea, the Polish army invad- 
ing the Ukraine and burning Kiev, 
the Rumanian army occupying Bes- 
sarabia, the French army in the Odessa- 

lack Sea harbor, the English army in 
the Baku oil fields, the Czechoslovak 
army all over Siberia, Japanese and 
American armies in Vladivostok, the 
English navy blockading and starving 





Russia — and — after four years, the 
half-naked, starved, poorly equipped 
Red army, mostly under the leadership 
of rank and file soldiers, with prac- 
tically no communications over six 
thousand miles of ruined country, de- 
feated them all and forced them to 
retire from Russian soil. These are 
the historical facts and I do not believe 
that Russians have become any softer 
in the last twenty years since I had 
the good luck to quit Europe, leaving 
the pleasure of fighting the Bolshe- 
viks to others. We Czechs had been 
their most bitter enemies and still they 
were ready to help us while “our dear 
friends” the French and English sold 
us deliberately into a slavery worse 
than death. 

From the military standpoint how 
does Russia fare today? The military 
strength of any country must be judged 


in conjunction with the strength and . 


position of the probable enemy state. 
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In spite of all the treaties with Hit- 
ler, Germany and Russia will stay 
friends as long as Germany does not 
attack Russia. Russians know very 
well that Hitler did not attack them 
for the one reason that he, and espe- 
cially his army, was afraid to do so. 

On the other hand Hitler and the 
Germans know that Russia will never 
deliberately attack them as long as they 
leave Russia alone. The non-aggres- 
sion pact was therefore a mere state- 
ment of the above fact and there was 
nothing surprising in it for any honest 
student of history. Hitler can trust 
Russia but Russia cannot and does not 
trust Hitler. Cold facts and logic 
therefore are forcing Russia to build 
a strong, high fence against Germany 
and that is exactly what she is doing 
right now. By occupying Hango in 
Finland, bases in the Baltic states and 
the Russian-inhabited parts of Poland, 
the military position of Russia will be 
so strengthened against any possible 
future German attack or attack by 
any other country through the Baltic, 
that such attacks will never come. For 
a reader not acquainted with military 
operations it is hard to realize what 
enormous advantages Russia has gained 
in the last few months. According 
to my estimates and without any ex- 
aggeration, Russia would not be better 
off if somebody handed over to her on 
a silver platter: one hundred fully 
equipped divisions (about 1% million 
men), five thousand of the best air- 
planes and a navy equal to the German 
war fleet. 

The map will show it. From the 
Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea the 
Russian border to be defended has 
been shortened by some 600 miles, 
nearly three times the length of the 
French Maginot line. 






















Soviet tank drivers in the Finnish campaign 


To build fortifications, emplace guns, 


. provide supply railways, and roads, 


and keep an army on a front of 600 
extra miles would have cost billions of 
dollars,—money saved to Russia now. 

Before the war the Finnish guns 
could have destroyed Leningrad and 
only a few minutes flying time was 
necessary to reach Russian industrial 
centers. A large share of all Russian 
industries, automobile, airplane, loco- 
motive, gun and ammunition factories 
are located around Leningrad. Now 
450 miles must be crossed in order to 
reach these objectives. 

Before this, enemy navies could 
reach Leningrad through the Gulf of 
Finland. The Russian navy was small 
and mostly for coast defense only. 

Now the coastal batteries on Hangé 
and the Estonian islands can keep any 
enemy ship out. Russia is saved the 
cost of a large navy. 

The Bug River and Carpathian 
mountains form a good natural de- 
fense line, easy to fortify. While 
the Finnish and Baltic states’ air bases, 
which once might well have been con- 
sidered as German and later as Brit- 
ish, were moved some 400 miles away 
from the Russian industrial centers, 
Russian air bases were moved that 
much closer to Berlin—an advantage 
well worth 5,000 airplanes. 

The Finnish army, the Baltic state 
armies and the Polish army have been 
eliminated as possible, and very prob- 
able, allies for any country in an attack 
on Russia. On top of this Russia 
gained some 15 million new inhabi- 
tants (all Russians who can be trusted ) 
from which to draw recruits for their 
army. So one hundred divisions as an 
advantage for Russia is not any exag- 
geration at all. 

Economically Russia was able to be- 





come a self-sufficient nation in spite of 
the financial and moral blockade of 
the whole world against her during the 
last twenty years. During that period, 
through her economic planning system, 
the USSR was able to develop her 
industries from nothing. The disad- 
vantages due to the lack of trained 
personnel were largely offset by the 
modern, up-to-date equipment as com- 
pared with so many obsolete plants in 
other nations. Inefficiency charged to 
Russian labor and bureaucracy was 
balanced by the terrible waste going on 
in the other countries if we care to 
make a close inspection. For com- 
parison I want the reader just to look 
around and ponder over self-evident 
facts that escape our attention, because 
they are so commonplace. 

Let us start with agriculture: Be- 
fore 1928 there were in Russia some 
25 millions of individual farmsteads 
numbering altogether at least one 
hundred million people. Millions 
of them did not have even a horse for 
plowing and some 10 million wooden 
plows were in use. On five acre 
farms the whole family slaved from 
daylight to night for a dreary liv- 
ing. Crop failures and famines were 
frequent. 

Today all these farmers are merged 
into collective farms. The number of 
collective farms in all Russia is about 
240 thousand or less than one per cent 
of the previous number of individual 
farmholds. Each farm has an average 
of two tractors, two trucks and com- 
mands the services of one of some 
6,000 tractor stations with machine 
shops for heavy work and for machin- 
ery repairs. There are about 160 thou- 
sand combines for harvesting. Now 
what does all this mean economically 
and militarily? One third of the 
farmers are now producing the same 
or more food than was produced be- 
fore by 25 millions. They can afford 
to use scientific methods, selected seeds, 
fertilizers and offset the dangers of 
droughts. 

Some 16 millions of men, and the 
same number of women, were freed 
for other duties, in the army, industry, 
etc. But this is not all. Russians 
train their women as tractor drivers, 
machinists, engineers, teachers, doctors 
and factory workers so that in propor- 
tion they can put more men in the 
army more easily than any other na- 
tion, without disrupting their economy 
and production. 

While we have millions of women 
(Continued on page 36) 











THE CORRESPONDENTS CONFESS 


“Today it is only fair to put the record straight”— 
The correspondents offer some belated revisions 


Today published my article Black- 

out of Truth, analyzing the cov- 
erage of the American press on the first 
two months of the hostilities in Fin- 
land. 

The article pointed out the deliber- 
ate anti-Soviet bias in the newspaper 
reports, exposed the use of faked pho- 
tographs, the circulation of rumors, the 
angling of headlines and other news- 
twisting devices. Contradictions, in 
the reports, both with each other and 
often with their own separate para- 
graphs were shown. And it was pointed 
out that this campaign of misinforma- 
tion was part of a long range press 
drive against the Soviet Union which 
had begun with the October revolution, 
and had continued with varying in- 
tensity and in different forms ever 
since. 

An especially interesting example of 
the capacity of the correspondents to 
weave a thread of misunderstanding 
into a whole coverlet of lies came to 
light after the February article went to 
press. 

Other correspondents carried the 
story I refer to, but the fanciest con- 
volutions were those of Mr. W. L. 
White who had furnished some very 
strange copy for the New York Eve- 
ning Post before, cabling over prose 
poems on campfires and pretty girls 
when other sectors of his creative im- 
agination were inactive. 

A group of Soviet prisoners were 
brought in. When questioned they all 
replied that they were “krestianin.” 
Thereupon Mr. W. L. White hastened 
to report his discovery that all Soviet 
soldiers were Christians! 

Like other correspondents Mr. 
White spoke neither Finnish nor Rus- 
sian. Nevertheless, with a little trou- 
ble he could have checked up on his 
story. But the checkup came all the 
way from New York, and not from 
the editors, but from a reader who 
pointed out that the Russian word 
krestianin means farmer. 

Besides rather free imaginations most 
of the correspondents betrayed strong 
symptoms of sadism. Their language 
became fervent when it came to de- 
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scribing the varieties of death and tor- 
ment suffered by Soviet soldiers, As an 
example we may quote this little idyl 
from the ordinarily dry pen of Harold 
Denny printed in the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine of February 18: 


“For all the life-and-death struggle 
in which they are engaged, the Finnish 
soldiers love to laugh and are actually 
getting some fun out of this war... 

“In their Petsamo advance, the first 
Russian soldiers arriving took refuge 
from the cold (in the bathhouse). In 
one corner was a well. A Russian 
soldier seized the rope and began haul- 
ing up a bucket of water. It was a 
booby trap. The well exploded, kill- 
ing several Russian soldiers. But it 
was bitterly cold and, after the ex- 
citement from this disaster had died 
down, a Russian pulled out the damper 
of the stove. ... That set off another 
explosion which killed more Russians. 
The remainder rushed out and threw 
themselves into a near-by depression. 
That also was mined and all but two 
or three were killed. The survivors 
rushed blindly toward the bordering 
forest and as they reached it struck 
Finn wire which set off still another 
mine and killed them. The Finns ... 
watched the fruition of their bloody 
practical joke from a wooded hill, then 
skied back to their fellows to tell them 
the story, which long was a big laugh 
in Arctic circles.” 


Retreat On the Munchausen Line 


On March 11, the Red Army 
launched its now historic break- 
through attack on the supposedly im- 
pregnable Mannerheim Line. The 
press dispatches did their best to mini- 
mize the extent of the breakthrough; 
they tried to give the impression that 
the drive was bogging down, but were 
finally forced to report the facts. 

It was then, as the Finns retreated 
from their Mannerheim Line, that the 
correspondents began retreating from 
their own stubbornly held Munchausen 
Line. 

Webb Miller who had allegedly 
been at the front from the very open- 
ing of the hostilities and had been a 
prime dispenser of the superman-Finn 
and subhuman-Russian fantasies, re- 
canted his own previous testimony. He 
warned that any under-estimation of 
the Red Army and the organization 
behind it was a dangerous illusion. 


By H. D. WENDELL 


To account for their having circu- 
lated so much fancy and rumor as news 
the correspondents began to lay the 
blame on the Finnish censors. 

Leland Stowe, who was syndicated 
in the New York Post, the Chicago 
Daily News and other papers, com- 
plained in one dispatch that corres- 
pondents were not allowed to get 
“within hearing distance of gunfire,” 
and in another: 


“Most of Finland’s present generals 
were trained in the old German im- 
perial army. ... Field Marshal Baron 
Mannerheim himself rose to outstand- 
ing success in the Tsar’s army and is 
reported by background and disposi- 
tion to be an autocrat of the old school. 
Thus ‘most of Finland’s remarkably 
capable army officers have had very 
little contact with democratic condi- 
tions. .. . It is far more difficult to 
meet any of the key Finnish generals 
than it would be to get a half hour’s 
interview with the comander-in-chief 
of the Allied Armies in France or 


Field Marshal Goering.” 


Mr. Walter Kerr, whose dispatches 
appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune and elsewhere explained: 


“Old time newspaper correspondents 
say the war in Finland is the first war 
in many years without war corres- 
pondents. It probably is. . . . Even 
if the American correspondents were 
skilled with skis, which they are not, 
or spoke the Finnish language which 
they cannot, the Army would not al- 
low them to visit the front lines unless 
it were a relatively quiet day... . 
That is why no correspondent, so far 
as I know, has ever seen the troops 
in action.” 


Reading Between the Lines 


In a later dispatch, dated March 23, 
Mr. Kerr artlessly remarked: 


“Another lesson for the civilian is 
how to interpret newspaper corres- 
pondence in a modern war. A reader 
in America simply has to read between 
the lines.” 


_ He failed to add, especially if the 
Scviet Union is involved, and that in 
all news about the Soviet Union read- 
ing between the lines is essential. 
Similar explanations were given by 
other correspondents and by some of 
the. hastily mobilized “military ex- 
perts” who had been holding forth on: 
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tried to get him out of it by a heart 
to heart talk. Failing, she offered to 
divorce him. He refused to consider 
divorce and let the affair die down. 
This was repeated a number of times. 
Finally Mrs. Sokolov acted. Neither 
before nor since the commission of this 
crime, had she ever been involved in 
any misconduct or been charged with 
law violations. 

Mrs. Sokolov was on trial before 
a court of her peers. The presiding 
justice and the two associates were 
workers like herself, as were the prose- 
cutor and the defending attorney. 
There was nothing mystifying or over- 
awing about the procedure. She 
was not asked to raise her right hand 
and swear “by the Almighty God” to 
tell the truth. Instead, after reading 
the indictment in open court the judge 
wished to know if Mrs. Sokolov, the 
confessed perpetrator of a_ horrible 
crime, had been given a chance to 
familiarize herself with its content and 
what her plea was. She was then asked 
if she had any objections to the court 
as it was constituted ; did she have any 
statements to make or further witnesses 
to bring in? Nor was the defendant 
intimidated by the representative for 
the state. For, as is characteristic of 
the Soviet people’s courts, the prose- 
cuting attorney did not demand, did 
not shout himself red in the face, for 
the maximum penalty; nor did the at- 
terney for the defense try to snatch 
his client from the clutches of the law 
through a legalistic loophole. 


No Legal Battle 


As a matter of fact, fundamentally 
the prosecution and the defense had 
the same objective. Their task was 
not to wrestle for a conviction or a 
discharge, but to bring before the court 
ali the pertinent information, so that 
the judges might render a just decision. 
It was only in emphasis that the op- 
posing attorneys differed. The attor- 
ney for the state (a woman) regarded 
the crime as premeditated. She con- 
tended that the defendant could have 
extricated herself from a difficult situ- 
ation through securing a divorce, and 
that furthermore she had withheld in- 
formation about the crime as long as 
she could. The attorney for the de- 
fense (a man), argued, on the other 
hand, that the act was sudden and 
impulsive; that the husband’s attitude 
worked against a decisive divorce ac- 
tion, particularly since there were 
children involved, and that had his 
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client refused to confess, the true facts 
would never have been known. 

The court found citizeness Sokolov 
guilty of murder committed in a state 
of temporary mental unbalance and 
sentenced her to five year imprison- 
ment. This sentence, translated in 
terms of Soviet penal procedure, means 
a period of isolation but with provision 
for useful employment with pay, edu- 
cational and vocational opportunities 
if she desires, substantial reduction in 
time for good behavior and occasional 
leaves to visit her family. 


Soviet Justice 


The above case is, in itself, inci- 
dental. Crimes of passion or revenge 
are so unusual that they do not consti- 
tute a serious social problem, and, as 
rare occurrences, are to be found with- 
in any social group. But because this 
case happens to be an extreme and 
clear-cut offense, it well illustrates the 
painstaking and conscientious approach 
to the individual offender which is so 
typical of the operation of Soviet jus- 
tice. It also demonstrates that Soviet 
court @lecisions are based more on so- 
cial policy than on motivations of re- 
venge, legalistically conceived. 

So much for justice. Now, how do 
matters stand with regard to crime it- 
self? Or, as friendly apologists and 
unfriendly critics often ask, why should 
there be criminals in a socialist society, 
in the first place? 

A fact commonly overlooked when 
considering the whole problem of 
crime, is that it is not an entity in 
itself but rather an integral part of 
community life. More than that, crime 
often serves as an indicator of the 
economic and moral state of a given 
social group. In the Soviet Union, 
corresponding to its dynamic and pro- 
gressive development, anti-social ex- 
pressions have undergone a number of 
changes. Thus, no single type of crime 
has maintained a permanent, chronic 
grip on Soviet life. 

During the first decade or so of its 
existence, the Soviet Union experienced 
great hardships resulting from years of 
warfare, foreign intervention, famine 
and economic dislocation. During that 
period law violations were of a pre- 
dominately petty economic nature, 
such as speculation, illegal peddling, 
theft, etc. During:the late Twenties 
and early Thirties, with the introduc- 
tion of industrial socialization and 
farm collectivization on a nation-wide 
scale, crimes involving opposition to 


these plans became dominant. More 
recently offenses pertaining to employ- 
ment and management problems, in- 
significant a decade earlier, show a 
high incidence. 


Incidence of Crime 


Besides these major trends, there are 
a number of crime contributing factors 
which run through the whole period 
of Soviet existence. Dating from the 
pre-Revolution days one observes, gen- 
erally declining but still present to 
some degree: (1) a housing problem in 
the larger cities, (2) illiteracy and ig- 
norance, and (3) an anti-social indi- 
vidualism or distinct class bias operat- 
ing against the interest of Soviet socie- 
ty. The filtering through of deliberate 
anti-Soviet influences from abroad, is 
also said to be a factor contributing to 
and keeping alive criminal activities 
among some elements in the Soviet 
Union. 

To illustrate these points more con- 
cretely: 

In 1920 fully 50 per cent of the ju- 
veniles brought before the Moscow 
courts were charged with speculation 
or street peddling. In 1934 the num- 
ber of such offenders had fallen to a 
mere one-tenth of one per cent. Again, 
in the Twenties the bezprizornie 
(homeless children) constituted one of 
the major problems in the Soviet 
Union. Their thefts and hooliganism 
contributed heavily to the crime totals. 
No one hears of them now. The rea- 
son is that conditions which had given 
rise to speculation, petty thievery, 
brawling and hoboing among the 
young, have completely been eliminated 
in the USSR,—their very roots have 
been pulled out of the Soviet soil. 

Or to take crimes against farm col- 
lectivization. Up to 1932 there were 
no laws in the Criminal Code deal- 
ing specifically with this matter. On 
August 7 of that year, a law was passed 
providing heavy penalties, including the 
death sentence, for any one found 
guilty of wilful destruction of public 
property. This law was aimed against 
the kulaks, (exploiting peasants) and 
other anti-Soviet elements who were 
interfering with the farm collectiviza- 
tion program. If the totals for 1933 
are taken to represent 100 per cent, 
then the number of violators of this 
law dropped to 9 per cent in 1935 and 
to two-tenths of one per cent in 1938. 
In other words, crimes of this nature 
are practically non-existent now. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Red Army Seen Across 20 Years 


By DR. ALOIS CIBULKA 


A Czech Veteran of the First World War 
analyzes the new military status of the USSR 


OLD facts show that from 

( every standpoint, military, so- 

cial or economic, Russia today 

is the best prepared country to survive 
the strain of the second world war. 

To prove this statement to the 
American reader is rather difficult be- 
cause only those who knew Russia un- 
der the Tsar can fully understand the 
Russia of today. And only those who 
took an active part in the last world 
war, either with the German or 
Austrian Army against the Russians in 
Poland will fully appreciate the pres- 
ent military strength of Soviet Russia. 
It would take a long book to explain 
the history and geography of Russia; 
and it is nearly a hopeless task to draw 
a clear picture for a reader who never 
saw the trenches, never took part in 
the war, never starved, never saw the 
economic collapse of Austria, Germany 
and Russia and their subsecuent revo- 
lutions. But let’s try, the best we can. 

Under the Tsar the Russian soldier 
was the most abused creature in the 
world. Mistreated, beaten, robbed of 
his rations by his officers, he was driven 
in hordes like cattle, often driven un- 
armed against Austrian-German ma- 
chine guns. 

The pro-German Tsar’s court and 
the German generals in the Russian 
Army betrayed him to the enemy at 
every turn. In spite of all this, in the 
first six months of the war, the well 
trained Austrian army was wiped out 
by him. His victories were deliber- 
ately wasted, and time was given to 
Austrians and Germans to recruit and 
train new armies. The Russian army 
saved Paris by diverting the German 
army eastward, and Hindenburg’s 
fame was created not because the 
Germans were such wonderful soldiers, 
but because the Russian generals were 
traitors and incompetents. Given only 
half a chance, a halfway decent gov- 
ernment and leadership, the Russian 
army would have finished off the 
Austro-German combination before the 
year 1915 was over. 

Without the help of traitors in high 
places the Germans would not have 
defeated Russia in 1914 and the Ger- 
man military leaders know it. When 
Stalin purged his pro-German generals, 
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A LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR 


To the Editor of Soviet Russia Topay: 


It is an interesting fact around here that the word “Russia” can be 
heard moré often than anything else. 


Fear and curiosity, hate and sympathy, confusion due to the press and 
radio propaganda—according to which even the snow is not white in Rus- 
sia, make it mighty hard for any average American to understand that 
Russians are people just like we are, that there is nothing mysterious about 
them. In order to get Russia embroiled in a war, she is being pictured as 
a very weak, good-for-nothing power, that anybody can defeat, and there 
is a big danger that people will be deceived, and led into trying it. 


In the First World War I was for three years with Austrian-German 
armies and two years with the Czechoslovak army. From my personal expe- 
rience I know better; but I fear that some insane move on the part of 
Western Powers will provoke them to war against Russia. And I want 
to warn my country, that is America, now. I wish I could talk with every 
American, tell him the facts about Russia, tell everybody to leave Russia 
alone and she will leave us alone too. 


you. 


about Russia. 
excuse the pencil. 


University of Prague. 
Baytown, Texas, April 12 





So I wrote an article, a copy of which is enclosed. It may interest 

If not, send it to Moscow News or someone willing to publish it. 
You don’t have to assume any responsibility for it. 
think Americans need some simply written articles, easy to understand, 


I am writing this from hospital after an auto accident and beg you to 


By profession I am an engineer, Doctor of Science, graduate from 


I will do that. I 


Dr. A. CIBULKA. 








he killed all the hope of a German 
victory and the Germans knew it. 

There is one sure thing about the 
Russian soldier that nobody can dis- 
prove to me: No other soldier under 
the sun will stand so much privation, 
and go on fighting against any odds as 
the Russian will: 

Four years of civil war and foreign 
invasion in Russia supports the above 
statement. Tsarist generals leading 
White armies equipped by the Allies, 
Finns under the command of Manner- 
heim attacking north of Petrograd, 
English-American forces pressing from 
the White Sea, the Polish army invad- 
ing the Ukraine and burning Kiev, 
the Rumanian army occupying Bes- 
sarabia, the French army in the Odessa- 
Black Sea harbor, the English army in 
the Baku oil fields, the Czechoslovak 
army all over Siberia, Japanese and 
American armies in Vladivostok, the 
English navy blockading and starving 


Russia — and — after four years, the 
half-naked, starved, poorly equipped 
Red army, mostly under the leadership 
of rank and file soldiers, with prac- 
tically no communications over six 
thousand miles of ruined country, de- 
feated them all and forced them to 
retire from Russian soil. These are 
the historical facts and I do not believe 
that Russians have become any softer 
in the last twenty years since I had 
the good luck to quit Europe, leaving 
the pleasure of fighting the Bolshe- 
viks to others. We Czechs had been 
their most bitter enemies and still they 
were ready to help us while “our dear 
friends” the French and English sold 
us deliberately into a slavery worse 
than death. 

From the military standpoint how 
does Russia fare today? The military 
strength of any country must be judged 
in conjunction with the strength and 
position of the probable enemy state. ~ 
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DAY IN MOSCOW 


the capital of the first Socialist State in the 
the occasion to display the grace of its youth, 


the night. The city is brilliantly illuminated 
lubs throb with music and dance. The photo- 

The 
mediately below shows Old Partisans, veterans 
ar, on the line of march in the Red Square. 






















































In spite of all the treaties with Hit- 
ler, Germany and Russia will stay 
friends as long as Germany does not 
attack Russia. Russians know very 
well that Hitler did not attack them 
for the one reason that he, and espe- 
cially his army, was afraid to do so. 

On the other hand Hitler and the 
Germans know that Russia will never 
deliberately attack them as long as they 
leave Russia alone. The non-aggres- 
sion pact was therefore a mere state- 
ment of the above fact and there was 
nothing surprising in it for any honest 
student of history. Hitler can trust 
Russia but Russia cannot and does not 
trust Hitler. Cold facts and logic 
therefore are forcing Russia to build 
a strong, high fence against Germany 
and that is exactly what she is doing 
right now. By occupying Hango in 
Finland, bases in the Baltic states and 
the Russian-inhabited parts of Poland, 
the military position of Russia will be 
so strengthened against any possible 
future German attack or attack by 
any other country through the Baltic, 
that such attacks will never come. For 
a reader not acquainted with military 
operations it is hard to realize what 
enormous advantages Russia has gained 
in the last few months. According 
to my estimates and without any ex- 
aggeration, Russia would not be better 
off if somebody handed over to her on 
a silver platter: one hundred fully 
equipped divisions (about 1% million 
men), five thousand of the best air- 
planes and a navy equal to the German 
war fleet. 

The map will show it. From the 
Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea the 
Russian border to be defended has 
been shortened by some 600 miles, 
nearly three times the length of the 
French Maginot line. 





Soviet tank drivers in the Finnish campaign 


To build fortifications, emplace guns, 
provide supply railways, and roads, 
and keep an army on a front of 600 
extra miles would have cost billions of 
dollars,—money saved to Russia now. 

Before the war the Finnish guns 
could have destroyed Leningrad and 
only a few minutes flying time was 
necessary to reach Russian industrial 
centers. A large share of all Russian 
industries, automobile, airplane, loco- 
motive, gun and ammunition factories 
are located around Leningrad. Now 
450 miles must be crossed in order to 
reach these objectives. 

Before this, enemy navies could 
reach Leningrad through the Gulf of 
Finland. The Russian navy was small 
and mostly for coast defense only. 

Now the coastal batteries on Hangé 
and the Estonian islands can keep any 
enemy ship out. Russia is saved the 
cost of a large navy. 

The Bug River and Carpathian 
mountains form a good natural de- 
fense line, easy to fortify. While 
the Finnish and Baltic states’ air bases, 
which once might well have been con- 
sidered as German and later as Brit- 
ish, were moved some 400 miles away 
from the Russian industrial centers, 
Russian air bases were moved that 
much closer to Berlin—an advantage 
well worth 5,000 airplanes. 

The Finnish army, the Baltic state 
armies and the Polish army have been 
eliminated as possible, and very prob- 
able, allies for any country in an attack 
on Russia. On top of this Russia 
gained some 15 million new inhabi- 
tants (all Russians who can be trusted ) 
from which to draw recruits for their 
army. So one hundred divisions as an 
advantage for Russia is not any exag- 
geration at all. 

Economically Russia was able to be- 








come a self-sufficient nation in spite of 
the financial and moral blockade of 
the whole world against her during the 
last twenty years. During that period, 
through her economic planning system, 
the USSR was able to develop her 
industries from nothing. The disad- 
vantages due to the lack of trained 
personnel were largely offset by the 
modern, up-to-date equipment as com- 
pared with so many obsolete plants in 
other nations. Inefficiency charged to 
Russian labor and bureaucracy was 
balanced by the terrible waste going on 
in the other countries if we care to 
make a close inspection. For com- 
parison I want the reader just to look 
around and ponder over self-evident 
facts that escape our attention, because 
they are so commonplace. 

Let us start with agriculture: Be- 
fore 1928 there were in Russia some 
25 millions of individual farmsteads 
numbering altogether at least one 
hundred million people. Millions 
of them did not have even a horse for 
plowing and some 10 million wooden 
plows were in use. On five acre 
farms the whole family slaved from 
daylight to night for a dreary liv- 
ing. Crop failures and famines were 
frequent. 

Today all these farmers are merged 
into collective farms. The number of 
collective farms in all Russia is about 
240 thousand or less than one per cent 
of the previous number of individual 
farmholds. Each farm has an average 
of two tractors, two trucks and com- 
mands the services of one of some 
6,000 tractor stations with machine 
shops for heavy work and for machin- 
ery repairs. There are about 160 thou- 
sand combines for harvesting. Now 
what does all this mean economically 
and militarily? One third of the 
farmers are now producing the same 
or more food than was produced be- 
fore by 25 millions. ‘They can afford 
to use scientific methods, selected seeds, 
fertilizers and offset the dangers of 
droughts. 

Some 16 millions of men, and the 
same number of women, were freed 
for other duties, in the army, industry, 
etc. But this is not all. Russians 
train their women as tractor drivers, 
machinists, engineers, teachers, doctors 
and factory workers so that in propor- 
tion they can put more men in the 
army more easily than any other na- 
tion, without disrupting their economy 
and production. 

While we have millions of women 
(Continued on page 36) 














THE CORRESPONDENTS CONFESS 


“Today it is only fair to put the record straight”— 
The correspondents offer some belated revisions 


Today published my article Black- 

out of Truth, analyzing the cov- 
erage of the American press on the first 
two months of the hostilities in Fin- 
land. 

The article pointed out the deliber- 
ate anti-Soviet bias in the newspaper 
reports, exposed the use of faked pho- 
tographs, the circulation of rumors, the 
angling of headlines and other news- 
twisting devices. Contradictions, in 
the reports, both with each other and 
often with their own separate para- 
graphs were shown. And it was pointed 
out that this campaign of misinforma- 
tion was part of a long range press 
drive against the Soviet Union which 
had begun with the October revolution, 
and had continued with varying in- 
tensity and in different forms ever 
since. 

An especially interesting example of 
the capacity of the correspondents to 
weave a thread of misunderstanding 
into a whole coverlet of lies came to 
light after the February article went to 
press. 

Other correspondents carried the 
story I refer to, but the fanciest con- 
volutions were those of Mr. W. L. 
White who had furnished some very 
strange copy for the New York Eve- 
ning Post before, cabling over prose 
poems on campfires and pretty girls 
when other sectors of his creative im- 
agination were inactive. 

A group of Soviet prisoners were 
brought in. When questioned they all 
replied that they were “krestianin.” 
Thereupon Mr. W. L. White hastened 
to report his discovery that all Soviet 
soldiers were Christians! 

Like other correspondents Mr. 
White spoke neither Finnish nor Rus- 
sian. Nevertheless, with a little trou- 
ble he could have checked up on his 
story. But the checkup came all the 
way from New York, and not from 
the editors, but from a reader who 
pointed out that the Russian word 
krestianin means farmer. 

Besides rather free imaginations most 
of the correspondents betrayed strong 
symptoms of sadism. ‘Their language 
became fervent when it came to de- 
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scribing the varieties of death and tor- 
ment suffered by Soviet soldiers. As an 
example we may quote this little idyl 
from the ordinarily dry pen of Harold 
Denny printed in the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine of February 18: 


“For all the life-and-death struggle 
in which they are engaged, the Finnish 
soldiers love to laugh and are actually 
getting some fun out of this war... 

“In their Petsamo advance, the first 
Russian soldiers arriving took refuge 
from the cold (in the bathhouse). In 
one corner was a well. A Russian 
soldier seized the rope and began haul- 
ing up a bucket of water. It was a 
booby trap. The well exploded, kill- 
ing several Russian soldiers. But it 
was bitterly cold and, after the ex- 
citement from this disaster had died 
down, a Russian pulled out the damper 
of the stove. ... That set off another 
explosion which killed more Russians. 
The remainder rushed out and threw 
themselves into a near-by depression. 
That also was mined and all but two 
or three were killed. The survivors 
rushed blindly toward the bordering 
forest and as they reached it struck 
Finn wire which set off still another 
mine and killed them. The Finns ... 
watched the fruition of their bloody 
practical joke from a wooded hill, then 
skied back to their fellows to tell them 
the story, which long was a big laugh 
in Arctic circles.” 


Retreat On the Munchausen Line 
On March 11, the Red Army 


launched its now historic break- 
through attack on the supposedly im- 
pregnable Mannerheim Line. The 
press dispatches did their best to mini- 
mize the extent of the breakthrough; 
they tried to give the impression that 
the drive was bogging down, but were 
finally forced to report the facts. 

It was then, as the Finns retreated 
from their Mannerheim Line, that the 
correspondents began retreating from 
their own stubbornly held Munchausen 
Line. 

Webb Miller who had allegedly 
been at the front from the very open- 
ing of the hostilities and had been a 
prime dispenser of the superman-Finn 
and subhuman-Russian fantasies, re- 
canted his own previous testimony. He 
warned that any under-estimation of 
the Red Army and the organization 
behind it was a dangerous illusion. 


By H. D. WENDELL 


To account for their having circu- 
lated so much fancy and rumor as news 
the correspondents began to lay the 
blame on the Finnish censors. 

Leland Stowe, who was syndicated 
in the New York Post, the Chicago 
Daily News and other papers, com- 
plained in one dispatch that corres- 
pondents were not allowed to get 
“within hearing distance of gunfire,” 
and in another: 


“Most of Finland’s present generals 
were trained in the old German im- 
perial army. ... Field Marshal Baron 
Mannerheim himself rose to outstand- 
ing success in the Tsar’s army and is 
reported by background and disposi- 
tion to be an autocrat of the old school. 
Thus ‘most of Finland’s remarkably 
capable army officers have had very 
little contact with democratic condi- 
tions. .. . It is far more difficult to 
meet any of the key Finnish generals 
than it would be to get a half hour’s 
interview with the comander-in-chief 
of the Allied Armies in France or 
Field Marshal Goering.” 


Mr. Walter Kerr, whose dispatches 
appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune and elsewhere explained: 


“Old time newspaper correspondents 
say the war in Finland is the first war 
in many years without war corres- 
pondents. It probably is. . . . Even 
if the American correspondents were 
skilled with skis, which they are not, 
or spoke the Finnish language which 
they cannot, the Army would not al- 
low them to visit the front lines unless 
it were a relatively quiet day. . 
That is why no correspondent, so far 
as I know, has ever seen the troops 
in action.” 


Reading Between the Lines 


In a later dispatch, dated March 23, 
Mr. Kerr artlessly remarked: 


“Another lesson for the civilian is 
how to interpret newspaper corres- 
pondence in a modern war. A reader 
in America simply has to read between 
the lines.” 


_ He failed to add, especially if the 
Scviet Union is involved, and that in 
all news about the Soviet Union read- 
ing between the lines is essential. 
Similar explanations were given by 
other correspondents and by some of 
the hastily mobilized “military ex- 
perts” who had been holding forth on: 
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the “defeats” and “incapacity” of the 
Red Army. No explanations, however, 
were made of their issuing material 
which they knew to be mere rumor; 
and the admission was rarely made 
that the Finnish censors, themselves, 
had warned the correspondents against 
rumor and exaggeration. 

One set of censors’ instructions to 
correspondents read: 


“Any undervaluation of the enemy, 
of his fighting capacity, his supply of 
war materials and of the possibilities 
open to him in general should be 
avoided. Disparagement of the enemy 
is not founded on reality.” 

Then, after the Finnish Government 
sued for peace and a peace treaty was 
signed between the USSR and Fin- 
land, the correspondents trooped to 
the confession box, to be joined by the 
columnists and the radio commentators 
who declared that they had been mis- 
informed about the strength of the 
Red Army and the capacity of the So- 
viet Government to organize communi- 
cations and supplies. One would 
imagine that experts would be able to 
smell out misinformation; but appar- 
ently their organs of discrimination do 
not function for Soviet news. 

Dorothy Thompson acknowledged 
herself among the “misinformed.” And 
Walter Lippmann, one of the chief 
inciters of a war with the Soviet Union, 
later, in his April 16 column, esti- 
mated as one of the advantages of 
the Allies’ present position that they 
had been “restrained partly by good 
sense and partly by good luck from in- 
volving themselves in a disastrous and 
useless war with Russia.” 


Mr. Aldridge On the Stand 


The most elaborate confessing was 
done by the correspondents. In a series 
of dispatches in March, in the New 
York Times, James Aldridge wrote of 
the cracking of the Mannerheim Line 
that it “was the most significant mili- 
tary feat since the World War,” 
noting, along the way, that the Man- 
nerheim Line was “equal and in some 
respects stronger than the Maginot 
Line or the West Wall.” 


Of Soviet equipment he wrote: 


“Time and again the Finnish com- 
manders told me jokingly but really 
seriously that the best equipment they 
had was that captured from the Rus- 
sians. New weapons such as anti- 
tank rifles and machine pistols were 
similar to their own super-rapid firing 
automatic rifles and machine guns. 
The new type of revolver did not jam 
and was better than automatic pistols. 
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. . . Most of it (the Russian equip- 
ment) was Russian made and _ it 
showed that the Russians had inven- 
tiveness for new weapons.” 


Let it be remembered that Finnish 
arms came from Swedish arms plants 
rated among the very best in the world, 
and from Great Britain, France and 
Italy, all regarded as tops in modern 
war equipment. Of the Red Army 
engineers Aldridge wrote: 


They “were capable enough for they 
built a whole new road from the Rus- 
sian border to Lake Kianta, a distance 
of twenty miles, in less than a month.” 


Mr. Aldridge forgot to add that it 
was built in a military sector, in diff- 
cult country, in the bitterest winter in 
seventy years, and in a district where 
the correspondents were trapping and 
annihilating Red Army divisions, al- 
most daily. 

Aldridge also noted that: 


“The Red Army soldiers were fight- 
ing against practically double their 
strength. In battle the Finns could 
muster more men than could the Red 
Army. This sounds paradoxical but 
it is true, because the Finn’s extreme 
mobility permitted them to concentrate 
more men on the point of battle than 
could the Red Army. This was one 
of the most important points in the 
Finnish war.” 


Still insisting that the Finns were 
better soldiers, since he seems to re- 
quire that comfort, Aldridge admits 
that the Red Army 


“by the time the war ended had 
reached a fighting form that surprised 
the Finns and finally resulted in the 
buckling up of the Finnish defense.” 


Of Soviet bombers he wrote: 


“They compared favorably with 
British bombers of similar manufac- 
ture. ... In general the bombing jobs 
of these planes was effective. Because 
of the wildness of the country and the 
smallness of the supply and road cen- 
ters their navigation had to be good 
even in daytime. . . . Many new types 
of bombs, parachutes, etc. came out of 
the Finnish war. The most famous 
of all was what the Finns called Mo- 
lotov’s bread basket, which was a cy- 
lindrical container carrying a hundred 
or more incendiary bombs. These scat- 
tered as the cylinder fell to earth over 
a larger area than they could have 
covered if dropped straight from the 
bomber. The Russian fighters and pa- 
trol planes . . . made of fabric and 
plywood . .. were light and were ex- 
tremely easy to maneuver; they out- 
classed anything sent into the air 
against them. . . . Most of the fight- 
ers and bombers had a noticeably good 
range of sight for the pilot and few 
blind spots for gunners which are the 
severest problem of aircraft manufac- 
ture today.” 


Of Soviet airmen Aldridge wrote: 


“Their ability to fly is unquestion- 
able; and their training is of a high 
standard particularly in the science of 
flight and in the use of science in bomb- 
ing and other tasks. ... The observers 
and gunners had to be able to fly 
planes so that every man in the air 
was a pilot... . The rank of all men 
in the air force is the same and inter- 
changeable, although the real skipper 
of the plane was the man piloting it. 
... The crews ... were well clothed. 
They wore fur lined suits with elec- 
trically heated gloves and boots.” 


What Mr. Aldridge saw was far 


from completely representative of So- 
viet air power. He noted: 


“Of the things not used by the Red 

Air Force their four-engined bombers 

were the most prominent. Not one 

was ever seen over Finland. Also there 
were none of their latest fighters.” 

If Finnish government officials had 
been unwise enough to believe Col. 
Lindbergh’s slanders of the Red Army 
airforce they may be pondering now 
over the peculiar fallibility that over- 
takes capitalist experts when they make 
judgments upon the Soviet Union. 
The European powers who watched 
the war in Finland with close atten- 
tion must have experienced some slight 
uneasiness over the fact that with only 
a part of its strength Soviet aviation 
gave such an impressive demonstration 
of its power in the air. 

Another recollection that comes to 
mind is the amusement the press per- 
mitted itself over the scarcity of di- 
rect hits and the number of duds 
among the Soviet shells in the bomb- 
ings. When there were the German 
and Allied bombings, no emphasis, pe- 
culiarly enough was placed on the 
scarcity of direct hits, the duds, the 
shells burying themselves in sand dunes. 


Mr. Leland Stowe On the Stand 


Along similar lines as Aldridge, Le- 
land Stowe wrote in the Chicago Daily 
News on March 20: 


“Russia’s army may not rival the 
German or French military machines 
but it is a much better army than for- 
eign experts have ever suspected. .. . 
It has demonstrated its striking power 
and the excellence of its spirit and 
much of its equipment. Moreover the 
Soviet high command has shown great 
capacity to learn by experience and re- 
vise its tactics. Its final achievement 
in maintaining a large scale offensive 
in Karelia for six weeks was remark- 
able and the effort was sustained after 
foreign experts had said its continu- 
ance was impossible. Equally remark- 
able is the effectiveness with which the 
Russians . . . succeeded in supplying 
more than 400,000 men in Karelia and 
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250,000 men on the more northerly 
front with food and munitions with 
only one railroad for each. This mys- 
tery may not be penetrated for a long 
time but the impressiveness and im- 
portance of the Soviet accomplishments 
remain. For if the Red Army could 
organize wholesale transportation on 
such a vast scale in the Far Northern 
snows in February it should be able 
to do as well or better anywhere along 
its central or southern frontiers.” 
Mr. Leland Stowe, acknowledging 
that foreign correspondents are being 
criticized for failing to record the ac- 
complishments of the Red Army con- 
cludes: “Today, it is only fair to put 
the record straight.” 


Mr. Walter Kerr On the Stand 


Of special importance were the con- 
fessions of Mr. Walter Kerr of the 
New York Herald Tribune, in view 
of the fact that they cut the ground 
under the allegations of Soviet bomb- 
ings of civilians which forms the pretext 
for the continued “moral embargo” on 
the Soviet Union. His “now-it-can-be- 
told” dispatches of March 21 and 23, 
acknowledged that the Soviet air oper- 
ations were not directed against civil- 
lans. 

“The long-feared unrestricted war 
in the air, directed primarily against 
the civilian population, had not 
started.” 

Molotov’s assurances that it never 
would is not, howevef, mentioned. 

“Tt is true, that the Red Air force 
never tried to exterminate the civilian 
population of Finland. . . . Under a 
liberal interpretation most of the places 
could have been called military ob- 
jectives in the sense that there usually 
was a railway running through them, 
a few troops quartered in the town, or 
a factory in the neighborhood contrib- 
uting to national defense.” 

One wonders what Mr. Kerr would 
regard as a strict military objective if 
railroads used for troop and muni- 
tions transport, towns containing mili- 
tary barracks, or factories producing 
military materials, are to be classed as 
such only by a “liberal interpretation.” 


No Truce For Slander 


But even while the correspondents 
were confessing they went on fabricat- 
ing. Unravelling one web of slander 
they calmly proceeded to knit another. 

During the peace negotiations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Finland 
the correspondents abroad, the colum- 
nists and editors at home, toiled to give 
the impression that it was the Soviet 
Union that was suing for peace. Ac- 
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cording to them, dismayed by’ their 
losses, by the breakdown of communi- 
cations and supplies, by shortages and 
discontent behind the lines, Soviet ofh- 
cials went begging for peace. Accord- 
ing to the same fanciful interpretations 
the chivalrous Finnish Government, 
touched by the spectacle, sympatheti- 
cally came to their aid, and agreed to 
enter peace negotiations in order to 
help the Soviet Government extricate 
itself from the impasse. 

Later appeared the announcements 
from Finnish officials that peace nego- 
tiations had been begun on their initia- 
tive. Later, too, the correspondents 
again belatedly reported the facts. 

Mr. Kerr in a dispatch to the New 
York Herald Tribune, on March 20, 
showed that the often apostrophized 
Finnish unity had broken down; that 
army leaders such as Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Osterman, Lieutenant General 
Oesth and even Major General Wal- 
lenius had been relieved of their posts. 

“General Osterman was removed 
from the isthmus because of a dis- 
agreement with Field Marshall Baron 

Carl Gustave Mannerheim as to the 

tactics that should have been applied to 

halt the Russian offensive. In his opin- 
ion the fortified line or what was left 
of it after Summa had fallen could 

not be held. He recommended a lim- 

ited withdrawal and the organization 

outside the isthmus of a highly efficient 
type of guerrilla warfare. . . . Man- 
nerheim said ‘No.’ The Mannerheim 

Line, his line, could be manned, he 

argued, or at least it should be manned 

as long as there were troops available. 

The Red Army could not keep up the 

offensive. Their system of supply and 

communication would crack. Anyway 

Osterman went out. . . . Wallenius 

. went out for another reason. 

His command was taken away when 

Major General Ernst Linder, leader 

of the Swedish volunteers, insisted that 

he should have supreme command of his 
own men. ... He was to guard the 
coast west of Viipuri. . . . But the 

Russians got across and the next day 

the general was sitting in the Hotel 

Kemp in Helsinki. His friends then 

were not other soldiers, but civilians 

and newspaper correspondents. . . .” 

Another type of distortion carried 
on in the press while the negotiations 
were going on, was the attempt to give 
the impression that Molotov and the 
other Soviet negotiators had adopted a 
bullying attitude. When the treaty 
was signed Soviet violations of the 
treaty were immediately hinted at or 
alleged. Stories were run—and sub- 
sequently denied—that the maps ap- 
pended to the Soviet copy of the treaty 
did not correspond with the demarca- 
tions agreed upon; that Finnish evac- 


uees from the ceded districts were 
being terrorized, etc. 

Typical was this trick played by all 
the papers which we will illustrate by 
using the N. Y. World-Telegram as 
an example. Its headline was “Reds 
Capture Viborg After Signing Peace,” 
implying a Soviet treaty breach. Only 
in the body of the text, if the reader 
read on, and only if he went to the 
trouble of untangling the facts from 
the implications, would the reader un- 
derstand that military actions went on, 
including the capture of Viborg, until 
the hour of the armistice agreed on by 
the treaty negotiators. 

In the reports and analyses of the 
treaty itself every effort was made to 
create the impression that it was an 
imperialist conqueror’s type of peace, 
just as the Soviet military operations 
had been maliciously misrepresented as 
a typical “blitzkrieg,” no different 
from the type of war waged by im- 
perialist powers against weaker states. 

The Soviet Union was in a position 
to occupy the whole of Finland, whose 
main defense lines had been smashed, 
whose army was in retreat and, as sub- 
sequently shown had suffered huge 
losses which it was unable to replace. 
Yet, the Soviet peace terms limited 
territorial cessions to those areas which 
the course of the war had shown were 
requisite for Soviet defense. No rep- 
arations were imposed. No regions 
rich in natural resources were taken. 
The rich Petsamo region with its ice 
free port and its wealth in nickel, 
which the Soviet Union lacks, was 
returned, with its war damaged build- 
ings repaired by the Soviet authorities. 
It would be hard in the entire history 
of European warfare to find an in- 
stance of more reasonable terms im- 
posed by a nation after so complete a 
victory. But the press preferred an- 
other picture, continuing its sensa- 
tional and slanderous stories of Soviet 
claims in excess of the terms agreed 
upon. 

Perhaps the time will come when 
“to put the record straight” as cor- 
respondent Stowe called it, the press 
will feel compelled to make recanta- 
tions of its stories on the peace treaty. 
At all times it is necessary for the 
American reader to follow Mr. Kerr’s 
advice and to read all war stories ‘“‘be- 
tween the lines.” Since the American 
press has never ceased a war of its 
own against the Soviet Union, a war 
of slander and distortion, its news of 
the Soviet Union must always be read 
between the lines. 
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FROM THE ARCTIC 
TO THE BLACK SEA 


The Arctic figured importantly at the 
Sixth Session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR. E. M. Shevelev, noted Soviet 
Arctic explorer reporting on new devel- 
opments. Shipyards for the Arctic 
fleet are under construction in Mur- 
mansk; big new ice-breakers are being 
built. The 1940 navigation season in the 
Arctic Ocean will have 13 ice-breakers 
and 100 freighters plying seas that for- 
merly were considered locked forever to 
human traffic. 

A new invention in ice-breaking will 
be applied during the 1940 Arctic naviga- 
tion season. Streams of water at 50 at- 
mospheres pressure will be shot at ice- 
formations, softening them and easing 
the penetration by ice-breakers. Tests on 
ice nearly three feet thick permitted 
progress of 13 feet per minute. Improved 
apparatus makes seven-foot thick ice 
penetrable at the rate of two miles per 
hour. 

Ancient Georgian Mosaics were used 
in the walls and ceilings of the new thea- 
ter just opened at Gori, birth place of 
Stalin. The theater seating 500, follows 
Georgian national patterns in its archi- 
tectural design and its decoration. 

New children’s theaters have just 
been opened in Alma-Ata, capital of the 
Kazak SSR, with a Kazak company 
and a repertory in the Kazak language; 
and in Penza, a city in the Penza district 
of the R.S.F.S.R. 

In Erevan, capital of Soviet Armenia, 
the Spendiarov State Theater of Opera 
and Ballet moved into a handsome big new 
theater, built in the Armenian national 
style. Erevan now has seven theaters 
including one in the Azerbaidjanian lan- 
guage and one in the Russian language, a 
musical conservatory and a philharmonic 
society. 

Operetta and musical comedy are 
growing in popularity throughout the 
Soviet Union. Three new companies 
have been organized this year, in Gorky, 
Odessa and Ryazan. 

The Soviet vacation season opened this 
Spring with a record turnout at the 
resorts. Sochi, on the Black Sea, had 25 
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per cent more vacationists than the 
spring opening of last year which was 
also a banner season. 

The completed Soviet census is dra- 
matic in its picture of immense growth. 
Moscow’s population, increasing at the 
rate of 14 births an hour, has a rate 
of 28.5 per thousand, twice the average 
for other big metropolitan centers. Mur- 
mansk, on the Arctic Ocean, has ex- 
panded to a big seaport with a population 
of 100,000. In the Karelian ASSR the 
population increase in thirteen years was 
80 per cent as compared with neighbor- 
ing Finland with its similar geography 
and climate which had an increase of 8.1 
per cent. Among new large towns, non- 
existent when the first census was taken 
were the thriving Far Eastern city of 
Komsomolsk on the Amur, Igarka, a 
Siberian Arctic lumber port, and Kirovsk, 
big mining and industrial center on the 
Kola peninsula beyond the Arctic Circle. 

Next month the new Karelian Fin- 
nish Republic which was reorganized 
with the addition of areas ceded by Fin- 
land into the twelfth Union Republic of 
the USSR, will hold elections of depu- 
ties to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
and of deputies to its own Supreme 
Soviet. Following these elections the 
new Union Republic will begin its official 
existence. 


DOWN ON THE FARM 


This spring Soviet farmers have be- 
gun using new agricultural machines, 
among them a combine designed for large 
scale vegetable gardens, a mechanical 
man of all work, which forms the beds, 
prepares the soil and plants and covers 
the seeds. With a width of more than 
seven feet, this vegetable combine 
works two beds at a time, cultivating 
two and a half acres in two hours and 
doing the hard labor of 50 men. The 
machine is so constructed that it can be 
used on the peat and marsh land typical 
of the northern parts of the country. 

The big Fergana Canal built by the 
volunteer labor of Uzbek farmers as a 
twentieth birthday gift to the Republic 
is only a part of the gift and only a part 


of the huge irrigation developments in 
Uzbekistan. Work contingents still re- 
main, constructing railroads, highways, 
bridges and other improvements. In 
1939 alone 52 irrigation projects were 
completed increasing the cultivated area 
by over half a million acres. These are 
some of the factors that account for the 
600 “millionaire” kolhozes, collective 
farms earning a million or more in in- 
come; for the ten-year increase in gross 
income from 261,000,000 to 2,711,000,000 
rubles; and in average farmstead in- 
crease from 529 to 3,060 rubles a year. 

Two important changes in farm policy 
have recently been inaugurated. One is 
that plan initiative is to come from the 
collective farms themselves, to be dis- 
cussed and coordinated in the general 
plan rather than for the general plan to 
be formulated and directives sent to the 
collectives to be adapted by the collec- 
tive. The working out of such a plan is 
a creative project which will express the 
knowledge of the collective farm agro- 
nomists, the experience of the older 
farmers and the daring and innovations 
of the Stakhanovite farmers. This new 
system made possible by the stability, the 
growing prosperity and the great rise in 
the cultural level of the farm population, 
means a vast extension of initiative and 
creative work in what used to be consid- 
ered the most humdrum of man’s occu- 
pations. 

The second change is in the method of 
calculating grain deliveries. From now 
on deliveries to the state will be based 
not on the sown area but on the total 
farm acreage, with soil conditions and 
other limiting factors taken into account. 
Laxities and slipshod methods are ex- 
pected to be reduced’ by this change, 
along with a more complete utilization 
of the farm areas. 

When the census takers made their 
rounds in the Soviet countryside there 
was a significant change in the returns 
based on occupations. Formerly there 
had been one routine entry—krestianin, 
or peasant. Now, new professions ap- 
pear in the farm census rolls, tractor- 
drivers, agronomists, breeders, mechan- 
ics, managers, along with doctors, nurses, 
teachers and other types of personnel, 
which reflect the swift pace at which the 
former gap between city and country 
is being closed. 


ROMANTIC CALENDAR 


The centenary of the birth of Emile 
Zola was commemorated throughout 
the Soviet Union. An editorial in 
Pravda commented with pride that the 
great French novelist’s works are in 
every Soviet library and that he is prob- 
ably more widely read in the Soviet 
Union than in his own native land. 
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The 175th anniversary of the birth of 
Lomonossov, the serf lad who became a 
brilliant scientist, whom Pushkin called’ 
“a university in himself” and who is 
regarded as the founder cf Russian sci- 
ence, was celebrated throughout the 
Soviet Union. Lomonossov organized the 
first chemical laboratory in Russia, con- 
ducted notable experiments in atmos- 
pheric electricity, founded the Russian 
Academy of Science, and was also a dis- 
tinguished writer. A quotation from one 
of his poems, containing a remarkable 
prophecy of the Soviet conquest of the 
Arctic, was engraved over the entrance 
of the Soviet Arctic Pavilion at the 1939 
World’s Fair. 

Other recent anniversaries—T wentieth 
anniversary of the liberation of Odessa 
from the White Guards. Tenth anni- 
versary of Civil Aviation in the Far East. 
16,000 passengers were carried on the 
Far Eastern routes last year. 


MARCH OF SCIENCE 


In a park outside the Leningrad 
Physico-Technical Institute a building 
entirely of glass and metal is being con- 
structed. It will house the first Soviet 
cyclotron (atom-smasher), which is 
now being assembled. Its giant electro- 
magnet will weigh 75 tons, and will be 
thirteen feet high with poles almost four 
feet in diameter. 

Soviet scientists have devised new 
processes making huge manganese re- 
sources in the Urals available for Soviet 
industry. The Ural ores were unwork- 
able because of a high phosphorus content 
which made smelting impossible. The 
new process is a low cost method of 
removing the phosphorus, leaving a 
readily smeltable manganese-oxide from 
which a high manganese yield is ob- 
tained. The phosphorus by-product is 
available for industrial uses. This 
process will release the Ural metal- 
lurgical plants from dependence upon 
manganese from the Caucasus which in- 
volves long and costly railway hauls. 

A Soviet woman geologist, exploring 
the Northwestern Arctic tundra region 
has reported extensive deposits of nio- 
bium, tantalum, titanium, and rare 
earths, and a new mineral, which she 
has named Chkalovite, in honor of 
the great Soviet polar aviator, which has 
a large content of beryllium. All these 
elements are having an increasing indus- 
trial importance as alloy metals. Beryl- 
lium, for example, is the best hardener, 
now known, of aluminum. Titanium, in 
addition to its uses as an alloy is used 
for the manufacture of special industrial 
acids, for electrodes, and for dyes and 
pigments having high covering qualities 
and unusual resistance to light and to 
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fumes. Tantalum has a high resistance 
to acids and is used for special tools. 

The most powerful short-wave tele- 
vision transmitter in the world will 
be one of the special facilities of the 
Palace of Soviets now rising in Moscow. 
Architectural details of the tower, which 
will itself be the tallest structure in the 
world, have been replanned for the pur- 
pose. Laboratories for sound transmis- 
sion study will be part of the installation. 

An anti-grippe serum produced by 
Professor Smorodinetz, which has 
proved successful in grippe epidemics; a 
quartz-ray treatment which reduces the 
duration of the illness by half; an anti- 
septic treatment consisting of urotropine 
or a combination of urotropine with cal- 
cium chloride which reduces the fever 
period and possibilities of complications ; 
a successful treatment consisting of small 
doses of iodine, cod-liver oil and carotine; 
these recent advances have been an- 
nounced in the drive against grippe car- 
ried on by Soviet medicine. 

At the recent All-Union Conference 
on Plant Diseases held in Moscow, 100 
scientists from all parts of the country 
attended and considered 32 reports. 
Highlights of the conference were the 
reports on the “big bud” disease which at- 
tacks tomato and tobacco plants and for 
which denser planting and mulching to 
lower soil temperature has proved a suc- 
cessful treatment. Successful hybridiza- 
tion resulting in immune tobacco va- 
rieties was announced. Mosaic disease 
of oat and barley has been proved to be 
caused by a parasitic albumen, and the 
main carrier of the disease to be the 
cicada delphax. 

A section of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR has just been organized in 
Tashkent, capital of the Uzbek SSR. The 
new section will operate an Uzbek lan- 
guage publishing house for the publica- 
tion of scientific books and periodicals. It 
will co-ordinate the work of existing sci- 
entific educational institutes, experi- 
mental laboratories, seismic stations, 
astronomical observatories, etc., and 
plan new construction and new projects 
and scientific expeditions. It will promote 
the development of the national economy 
of Uzbekistan by an intensive survey of 
local resources; and it will extend the 
study of diseases peculiar to the country 
because of the Central-Asian climate. 


IN WESTERN BYELO- 
RUSSIA AND UKRAINE 


One of the dramatic moments at the 
Sixth Session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR came when Deputy Sergei 
Prititski, from Byelostok, in Western 


Byelo-Russia, advanced to the speaker’s 
stand. Prititsky, who was serving a life 
sentence for revolutionary activities 
when he was liberated by the coming of 
the Red Army, opened his speech: “With 
a feeling of great joy and gratitude have 
we, the liberated peoples, heard the re- 
port of Comrade Molotov.” He went 
on to describe the advance of industry in 
his country, the spread of Stakhanovism 
among the Byelostok workers. He con- 
cluded: “The Byelostok textile workers 
asked us deputies to tell the Supreme 
Soviet that they will do everything in 
their power to transform Byelostok into 
a second Ivanovo (center of Soviet tex- 
tile industry). And this is not merely a 
pledge. The first textile combinat at 
Byelostok has overfulfilled its plan for 
the first three month period.” 

In Novogrudok, Western Byelo- 
Russia, a modern water supply system 
has just been installed; modern paving 
has been laid over a large section of the 
town, a new cinema theater has been 
erected; a large, landowner’s mansion has 
been converted into a workers’ club. On 
the outskirts of the town sanitaria for 
consumptives, one for children and two 
for adults have been erected. 

Rapid six months courses for librarians 
are in session in order to provide staffs 
for the expanding library system of 
Western Byelo-Russia. Since the sovieti- 
zation of this region 403 new libraries 
have been opened. 

A typical reflection of the lot of 
Ukrainian culture in West Ukraine be- 
fore and since its liberation is given in the 
career of Mikhail Voznyak. A high school 
teacher for fifteen years he aroused the 
distrust of the Polish authorities by con- 
ducting researches in Ukrainian litera- 
ture and folk lore and was thrown out 
of the school system, although he had 
achieved high rank as a scholar. The 
liberation of his country has brought 
him membership in the Ukrainian Acad- 
emy, a university chair in Lvov, in the 
history of Ukrainian literature, and elec- 
tion as deputy of the Supreme Soviet of 
the Ukrainian Republic. He is complet- 
ing his life work, a History of Ukrainian 
Literature from the 11th to the 18th 
century, for which he formerly had little 
prospect of publishing, and for which he 
will now have a public among the whole 
united Ukrainian people and throughout 
the USSR as well. 


Correction: In the item on the Moscow 
Agricultural Fair in the Not Seen In 
The Papers columns in the April issue, 
reading: “more than a million farmers 
competed to enter exhibits this season 
and 11,600 kolhozes, more than half the 
country’s total, will be represented,” the 
figures should have read: “116,000 kol- 
hozes, about half the country’s total.” 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





In ‘view of the fact that 


Question: 
Soviet industry is directed by government 
‘agencies, to what extent, if any, can the 


consumers’ choice influence the variety 
of goods offered for sale? J. R., Belle- 
ville, Ill. 


Answer: The Soviet consumer exerts 
«a much more direct influence on the type 
of consumption goods produced than any 
other buying public. Because of the ris- 
ing standard of wages and salaries of a 
completely employed and steadily earning 
population, there is an effective demand 
for more consumption goods than the 
factories of the USSR can currently pro- 
duce. However, even the present output 
must satisfy a growing demand for 
greater variety. This demand being a 
result of the continued prosperity of the 
people, people who have already satisfied 
the bare necessities of life, will continue 
to buy to the limit of. their purchasing 
power as the variety, shape, color, qual- 
ity and style of goods offered stimulate 
them to do so. 

This process of satisfying consumers’ 
taste as well as his absolute need is what 
Soviet producing organizations are in- 
creasingly more mindful of. Through the 
consumers’ cooperatives millions of mem- 
ber consumers constantly press upon the 
producers their criticisms of goods pro- 
duced as well as their demand for larger 
variety, better quality, etc. 

In the matter of clothes and personal 
apparel of all kinds, furniture, household 
goods, and so on, some sampling of pub- 
lic reaction to new output is achieved by 
exhibition of new models before starting 
mass production. Such exhibits are fre- 
quently offered to the public in Soviet 
cities and towns, meetings are held to 
discuss them, and careful note made of 
public reactions and suggestions. A great 
portion of the individual consumers’ 
goods are produced by the many thou- 
sands of producers’ cooperatives. These 
are cooperative associations of craftsmen 
who strive to keep pace with the growing 
public demands in a great variety of 
goods from earthenware to women’s 
hats. These producers combine a knowl- 
edge of traditional tastes and popular 
needs with a considerable amount of 
artistic inventiveness. Their close contact 
with large groups of consumers enables 


them to follow the trend of public 
opinion. In 1939 the output of these 
producers’ cooperatives amounted to 


14.652,800,000 rubles, in prices of 1932, 


an advance of 22.1 per cent over the out- 
put of 1938. All retail trade amounted 
in 1939 to almost 163,500,000,000 rubles, 
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16.7 per cent over trade figures of 1938. 

The allegation that socialized Soviet 
industry tends to regiment public taste 
and to restrict the individual choice of 
the consumer as compared with the con- 
sumér’s freedom in the supposedly unre- 
stricted capitalist market is examined by 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb in their 
“Soviet Communism: A New Civiliza- 
tion.” They write as follows: 

“In any deliberately planned economy, 
it is claimed, the consumer will be 
obliged to accept whatever the govern- 
ment thinks fit to produce; and no gov- 
ernment, it is suggested, will ever put 
itself to the inconvenience and expense 
of satisfying such a riot of fancies! 

“We suggest that this optimistic vision 
of the profit-seeking capitalists as the 
far-sighted agents of the customer, fully 
satisfying, through the apparatus of a 
free market, all the desires of the whole 
community of consumers, vanishes under 
the test of reality and must be dismissed 
as another economic myth. Even admit- 
ting that the capitalist entrepreneur acts, 
in effect, as an agent for the prospective 
purchasers of his wares, this does not 
mean that the desires of the consuming 
public will thereby be satisfied. The 
profit-seeking entrepreneur does not even 
aim at satisfying the desires of the whole 
community. . 

“Tt is a constant and, as it seems, a 
necessary feature of a capitalist society 
that the small minority of the rich are 
accompanied by a large majority of the 
poor. Of these, at any moment, a con- 
siderable number are without any pur- 
chasing power whatever! Many more 
have no more purchasing power than suf- 
fices for a bare subsistence on the lowest 
scale compatible with life. This is not 
a matter only of the existence of unem- 
ployment in periods of depressing. . 

“Not for them are produced all the 
wonderful variety of foodstuffs, of cloth- 
ing, of comfortable homes, of household 
furniture, of the apparatus of games, of 
books, of works of art, of opportunities 
for travel. How limited is the range of 
choice of the laborer’s wife, in expending 
the weekly income of one or two pounds 
(after setting aside the rent of the dwell- 
ing) which must provide over 100 meals 
per week (reckoning 5 persons and 3 
meals daily), and clothe the whole fam- 
ily, and find the pence exacted for social 
insurance, if not also those demanded 
for tramway fares; and, perhaps, some 
modicum of amusement... . 

“In the USSR, under the Second Five- 
Year Plan, there are still far fewer 
commodities produced per head than in 
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England, and in much less variety. But 
the Plan itself ensures that practically 
every family in the USSR has _pur- 
chasing power throughout the year, 
in addition to a considerable addition in 
the way of socialized wages. Hence their 
effective command over commodities, 
alike in quantity and in variety, is in 
fact nothing like so much restricted as 
that of the couple of million unemployed 
in Great Britain. .. .” 

Since the above was written the Third 
Five-Year Plan now in operation, with 
its greater emphasis on production of 
consumption goods and services to the 
population, has considerably advanced 
the satisfaction of the tastes, comforts 
and needs of the individual consumer. 

Production of consumption goods as 
well as retail trade is socialized and is 
carried on not for private profit but as a 
service to the community and for the sat- 
isfaction of human wants. ‘That satis- 
faction is the prime object which is only 
limited by availability of material and 
labor. Therefore the Soviet producer 
welcomes the cooperation of the con- 
sumer and his organizations. The So- 
viet producers have thus great advan- 
tages over other producers for the mar- 
ket because they do not have to resort to 
advertising campaigns to sell a dupli- 
cate or triplicate of an article already 
on the market under another name and 
waste money and labor doing it in an 
attempt to create private profit obvious- 
ly at the cost to consumer and society 
as a whole. 


Question: 1 would like to know the 
percentage of increase in the livestock in 
the Soviet Union as well as the total 


number of various cattle. F. G., Wau- 
pun, Wisc. 
Answer: The following tables show 


the increase in the live stock population 


of the USSR: 


Livestock in the USSR 
(in millions of heads) 


as of July 

1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Horses 166 15.7 159 166 16.7 17.5 
Large Horn 
Cattle 384 424 492 56.7 57.0 63.2 
Sheep and 
Goats 50,2 51.9 61.1 73.7 -81.3 102.5 
Hogs 12.1 174 22.5 30.5 228 306 


Average Yearly Percentage of Increase in 
the Livestock of the USSR 


(in 5 years from 1933 to 1938) 
Large Horn Cattle plus 12.9 


Hogs plus 30.6 
Sheep and Goats plus 208 
Horses plus 1.1 
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MOLOTOW’S REPORT ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Full text of the report of Viacheslav Molotov, Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
USSR and Commissar for Foreign Affairs, to the Sixth Session of the Supreme Soviet, March 29, 1940 


IVE months have elapsed since the 

last session of the Supreme Soviet. 
In this brief interval events have oc- 
curred which are of first-rate importance 
in the development of international re- 
lations. It therefore behooves us at this 
session of the Supreme Soviet to examine 
those questions relating to our foreign 
policy. 

Recent events in international life must 
be examined first of all in the light of 
the war which broke out in Central 
Europe last autumn. So far there have 
been no big battles in the war between 
the Anglo-French bloc and Germany, 
matters being confined to isolated en- 


gagements chiefly on sea and also in the © 


air. It is known that the desire for 
peace expressed by Germany toward the 
end of last year was declined by the 
governments of Great Britain and France 
and as a result preparations for the ex- 
pansion of the war were further intensi- 
fied on both sides. Germany, which has 
lately united about eighty million Ger- 
mans, which has brought certain neigh- 
boring states under her sway and which 
has in many respects strengthened her 
military might, has evidently become a 
dangerous competitor for the principal 
imperialist powers of Europe — Great 
Britain and France. They therefore de- 
clared war on Germany under pretext 
of fulfilling their obligations toward Po- 
land. It is now clearer than ever how 
far the real aims of the governments 
of these powers are removed from the 
purpose of defending disintegrated Po- 
land or Czechoslovakia. This is shown 
if only by the fact that the governments 
of Great Britain and France have pro- 
claimed that their aim in this war is to 
smash and dismember Germany although 
this aim is still being concealed from 
the masses of the people under cover of 
the slogan of defense of “democratic” 
countries and “rights of small nations.” 

Inasmuch as the Soviet Union refused 
to become an abettor of England and 
France in this imperialist policy toward 
Germany, their hostility toward: the So- 
viet Union became still more pronounced, 
vividly showing how profound are the 
class roots of the hostile policy of the 
imperialists toward the socialist state. 
And when war began in Finland, the 
British and French imperialists were pre- 
pared to make it the starting point of 
war against the USSR in which not only 
Finland herself but also the Scandinavian 
countries, Sweden and Norway, were to 
be used. 

The attitude of the Soviet Union to 
the war developing in Europe is well 
known. Here too the peaceable policy 
of the USSR has been quite definitely 
displayed. The Soviet Union at once pro- 
claimed that its position is one of neu- 
trality, and it has unswervingly adhered 
to that policy all through this period. 

The radical change for the better in 
relations between the Soviet Union and 
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Germany found its expression in the non- 
aggression pact signed last August. These 
new, good relations between the USSR 
and Germany have been tested in prac- 
tice in connection with events in former 
Poland, and their strength has been suffi- 
ciently proved. The development of 
economic relations which was envisaged 
even then, last autumn, found concrete 
expression as early as August 1939, in 
the trade agreement, and then in the 
February 1940 trade agreement. Trade 
between Germany and the USSR began 
to increase on the basis of mutual eco- 
nomic advantage and there is ground for 
its further development. 

Our relations with England and 
France have taken a somewhat different 
course. Inasmuch as the Soviet Union 
did not wish to become the tool of 
British and French imperialists in their 
struggle for world hegemony against 
Germany, we have encountered at every 
step the profound hostility of their policy 
toward our country. This has gone far- 
thest of all in connection with the Finnish 
question, on which I shall dwell later. 
But in the past few months there have~ 
been quite a number of other instances 
of hostility toward the USSR on the 
part of French and British policy. Suf- 
fice it to mention that a couple of months 
ago the French authorities found nothing 
better to do than effect a police raid on 
our Trade Representation in Paris. In 
spite of their efforts to pick on every 
trifle, search of the Trade Representa- 
tion premises yielded no result. It only 
brought disgrace on the initiators of this 
preposterous afiair and showed that there 
were no real grounds whatever for this 
hostile action toward our country. As 
we see from the circumstances connected 
with the recall of Mr. Suritz, our Am- 
bassador to France, the French Govern- 
ment is seeking artificial pretexts to 
stress its unfriendly attitude toward the 
Soviet Union. In order to make it 
clear that the Soviet Union is no more 
interested in relations between these two 
countries than is France, we have re- 
called Mr. Suritz from the post of Am- 
bassador to France. Or take such in- 
stances of hostility toward the USSR as 
seizure by British warships in the Far 
East of two of our steamers proceeding 
to Vladivostok with goods purchased by 
us in America and China. If to this we 
add such facts as the refusal to fulfill 
old orders for industrial machinery 
placed by us in England, attachment of 
the funds of our Trade Representation 
in France and many others, the hostile 
nature of the: actions of the British and 
French authorities with regard to the So- 
viet Union becomes still more manifest. 

Attempts have been made to justify 
these hostile acts toward our foreign 
trade on the grounds that by trading 
with Germany we are helping her in the 
war against England and~-France. It 
does not take much to see that these 








arguments are not worth a brass far- 
thing. One has only to compare the 
USSR, say, with Rumania. It is known 
that Rumania’s trade with Germany 
makes up half her total foreign trade 
and that, moreover, the percentage of 
national production in Rumania’s ex- 
ports to Germany, for example of such 
basic commodities as oil products and 
grain, far exceeds the percentage of na- 
tional production in the Soviet Union’s 
exports to Germany. Nevertheless the 
governments of England and France do 
not resort to hostile acts toward Ru- 
mania and do not think it possible to 
demand that Rumania should cease trade 
with Germany. Quite different is their 
attitude toward the Soviet Union. Hence 
the hostile acts of France and England 
toward the Soviet Union are to be ex- 
plained not by the fact that the USSR 
is trading with Germany, but by the fact 
that the plans of the British and French 
ruling circles to utilize our country in 
the war against Germany have been 
frustrated and as a result, they are pur- 
suing a policy of revenge toward the 
Soviet Union. 

It should be added that England and 
France have resorted to all these hostile 
actions even though the Soviet Union 
has so far not undertaken any unfriendly 
actions with regard to these countries. 
As to the fantastic plans attributed to 
the Soviet Union of the Red Army’s 
“march on India,” “the march on the 
East” and the like, they are such ob- 
vious absurdities that one must com- 
pletely lose his senses to believe such 
absurd lies. This is not the point, of 
course. The point evidently is that the 
Soviet Union’s policy of neutrality is not 
to the liking of the British and French 
ruling circles. What is more, their 
nerves do not seem to be quite in order. 
They want to force us to adopt a dif- 
ferent policy—a policy of enmity and 
war against Germany, a policy which 
would afford them the opportunity of 
utilizing the USSR for their imperialist 
aims. It is time these gentry under- 
stood that the Soviet Union never has 
been and never will be a tool of policy 
of others, that the USSR has always 
pursued its own policy and always will 
pursue it irrespective of whether these 
gentry in other countries like it or not. 

I shall now pass to the Finnish ques- 
tion. What was the meaning of the war 
that took place in Finland during the last 
three odd months? As you know, the 
meaning of these events lay in the neces- 
sity to safeguard the security of the 
northwestern frontiers of the Soviet 
Union and above all, to safeguard the 
security of Leningrad. All through Oc- 
tober and November of last year the 
Soviet Government discussed with the 
Finnish Government proposals which, 
in view of the existing international sit- 
uation, which was growing more and 
more inflammable, we considered abso- 
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lutely essential and urgent for safeguard- 
ing the security of our country and es- 
pecially of Leningrad. Nothing came of 
these negotiations in view of the un- 
friendly attitude adopted by the Finnish 
representatives. Decision of the issue 
passed to the field of war. It may safely 
be said that if Finland had not been 
subject to foreign influences, if Finland 
had been less incited by certain third 
states to adopt a hostile policy toward 
the Soviet Union, the Soviet Union and 
Finland would have arrived at a peace- 
ful understanding back in the autumn 
and matters would have been settled 
without war. But in spite of the fact 
that the Soviet Government reduced its 
requests to the minimum, settlement 
could not be reached by diplomatic 
means. 

Now that hostilities in Finland have 
ceased and a peace treaty between the 
USSR and the Republic of Finland has 
been signed, it is necessary and possible 
to judge the significance of the war in 
Finland in the light of incontrovertible 
facts. And these facts speak for them- 
selves. They show that in the neighbor- 
hood of Leningrad, all over the Karelian 
Isthmus to a depth of fifty to sixty 
kilometers the Finnish authorities had 
erected numerous powerful ferro-con- 
crete and granite and earth fortifications 
armed with artillery and machine guns. 
The number of these fortifications ran 
into many hundreds. These fortifica- 
tions, especially the ferro-concrete struc- 
tures, attaining a high degree of military 
strength, connected by underground 
thoroughfares, surrounded by anti-tank 
trenches and granite anti-tank obstacles, 
and supported by countless mine fields, 
together constituted what was known as 
the Mannerheim Line, which was built 
under the supervision of foreign experts 
on the model of the Maginot Line and 
of the Siegfried Line. It should be men- 
tioned that until recently these fortifica- 
tions were considered impregnable, that 
is, such as no army had ever broken 
through before. It should also be men- 
tioned that the Finnish military authori- 
ties had endeavored beforehand to 
convert every little village in this area 
into a. fortified position supplied with 
arms, radio antennae, fuel stations, etc. 
In many parts of the south and east of 
Finland strategic railways and highways 
of no economic importance whatever had 
been built, leading right up to our 
frontier. 

In short, hostilities in Finland have 
shown that as early as 1939 Finland and 
especially the Karelian Isthmus had been 
converted into a place d’armes ready for 
attack by third powers on the Soviet 
Union, for attack on Leningrad. The 
incontrovertible facts show that the hos- 
tile policy which we encountered on the 
part of Finland last autumn was no for- 
tuitous thing. Forces hostile to the So- 
viet Union had prepared such a place 
d’armes in Finland against our country 
and, in the first place, against Leningrad, 
which in the event of a certain foreign 


situation unfavorable to the USSR, was - 


to play its part in the plans of anti- 
Soviet forces of imperialists and - their 








allies in Finland. Not only has the Red 
Army smashed the Mannerheim Line 
and thereby covered itself with glory as 
the first army to force its way under 
the most dificult conditions through a 
deep, powerful zone of completely mod- 
ern military fortifications, not only has 
the Red Army destroyed the Finnish 
place d’armes which had been made 
ready for attack on Leningrad, but it 
also put an end to certain anti-Soviet 
plans which some third countries had 
been hatching during the past few years. 

To what extent the enmity toward 
our country on the part of the Finnish 
ruling and military circles who had pre- 
pared the place d’armes against the So- 
viet Union, had gone, is also seen from 
the numerous cases of exceptionally bar- 
barous atrocities perpetrated by Finnish 
Whites on wounded Red Army men 
who had fallen into their hands. For 
example, when in one of the areas north 
of Lake Ladoga, the Finnish Whites 
surrounded our hospital dugouts where 
one hundred twenty severely wounded 
men were lying, they killed them all to 
a man. Some were burnt, others were 
found with shattered skulls, while the 
rest had been bayoneted or shot. In 
addition to mortal wounds, a large num- 
ber of men who died there and in other 
places were found to have been shot in 
the head or finished off with rifle butts, 
while some of the men who had been 
shot were found to have knife stabs in 
the face. Some of the corpses had been 
beheaded and heads could not be found. 
As to our medical nurses who fell into 
the hands of the Finnish Whites, they 
were subjected to special atrocities and 
incredible brutalities. In some cases 
corpses were found tied to trees, head 
down. All these barbarities and count- 
less atrocities were the fruit of the 
policy of the Finnish White Guards, en- 
deavoring to fan hatred toward our 
country among their people. Such is the 
true face of these Finnish champions of 
“Western civilization.” 

It is not difficult to see that the war 
in Finland was not merely an encounter 
with Finnish troops. No, the matter 
was more complicated than that. It was 
not merely Finnish troops that our troops 
encountered, but the combined forces of 
the imperialists of a number of countries, 
including British, French and others who 
assisted the Finnish bourgeoisie with 
every form of weapon, especially artil- 
lery and aircraft, as well as with their 
men in the guise of “volunteers,” with 
gold and every kind of supplies, and 
with their frenzied propaganda all over 
the world forthe purpose of kindling 
war in every way against the Soviet 
Union. To this should be added that 
amidst this furious howling of enemies 
of the Soviet Union, the loudest of all 
were always the squealing voices of all 
those prostituted “Socialists” of the Sec- 
ond International, all those Attlees and 
Blums, Citrines and Jouhaux, Tran- 
mells and Hoeglunds—all those lackeys 
of capital who have sold themselves body 
and soul to the warmongers. 

Speaking in the House of Commons 


on March 19 Mr. Chamberlain, the: 
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British Premier, not only expressed his 
regret at having failed to prevent the 
termination of the war in Finland, thus 
turning his “peace-loving” imperialist 
soul inside out for all the world to see, 
but also gave something in the nature of 
an account of how and in what way the 
British imperialists endeavored to help 
fan the war in Finland against the 
Soviet Union. He made public a list 
of war materials that had been promised 
and dispatched to Finland: 152 airplanes 
were promised, 101 sent; 223 guns prom- 
ised, 116 sent; 297,000 shells were 
promised, 185,000 sent; 100 Vickers guns 
were promised, 100 sent; 20,700 air 
bombs were promised, 15,700 sent; 20,- 
000 anti-tank mines were promised, 
10,000 were sent, and so on. Without 
the least embarrassment, Mr.. Chamber- 
lain stated that “preparations for the 
expedition were carried on with all ra- 
pidity and at the beginning of March 
an expeditionary force of 100,000 men 
was ready to leave—two months before 
General Mannerheim had asked for it 
to arrive. This was not necessarily the 
last force.” Such, on his own admission, 
is the true face of this “peace-loving” 
British imperialist. 

As to France, we learn from the 
French press that she dispatched to Fin- 
land 179 airplanes, 472 guns, 795,000 
shells, 5,100 machine guns, 200,000 hand 
grenades, etc. On March 11, M. Dala- 
dier, then French Premier, declared in 
the Chamber of Deputies that “France 
has taken the lead of those countries 
which agreed to supply munitions to 
Finland and in particular, at a request 
from Helsinki, she has just dispatched 
ultra-modern bombing planes to Fin- 
land.” M. Daladier announced that “a 
French expeditionary corps has stood 
ready and equipped since February 26. 
A large number of vessels is ready to 
sail from two large ports on the Chan- 
nel and Atlantic Coast.” He further 
declared that the Allies “would help Fin- 
Jand with all the forces promised.” ‘These 
hostile statements of M. Daladier to- 
ward the Soviet Union speak for them- 
selves. However there is no need to 
dwell upon these hostile utterances as 
it is apparent that they no longer reveal 
a fully sober mind. 

Mention should also be made of 
Sweden’s part in the Finnish war. From 
reports printed in all the Swedish news- 
papers during the war against the Soviet 
Union, Sweden supplied Finland with “a 
certain quantity of aircraft roughly equal 
to one-fifth of Sweden’s total airforce 
at the time.” The Swedish War Min- 
ister stated that the Finns had received 
from Sweden 84,000 rifles, 575 machine 
guns, over 300 artillery guns, 300,000 
grenades, 50 million cartridges. All this 
material, as the Minister declared, was 
of the very‘latest pattern. 

Nor was Italy behindhand in efforts 
to fan the war in Finland, to which, for 
example, she dispatched fifty military 
planes. 

Finland also received military aid 
from such a devotee of “peace” as the 
United States of America. 

-According to the incomplete informa- 
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Above, left: A big new plant, generating water-gas for Moscow, is tested before going into opera- 
tion. Above, right: A crew at the Ural Engineering Works (Ural-Mash) assembling a large-capacity ex- 
cavator to be used in canal construction. 


Below, left: One of the new adits of a coal mine in North Ossetia (Caucasus). Below, right, 
top: The Soviet Union is the first to generate power from the mine itself, by the underground gasifica- 
tion of the coal. A gasification station in the Donbas. Below, right, bottom: A modern, mechanized 
coal mine in the Maritime Province, Soviet Far East. 
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tion at our disposal, the total munitions 
of all kinds sent to Finland by other 
countries during the war alone amounted 
to not less than 350 airplanes, about 1500 
guns, over 6,000 machine guns, about 
100,000 rifles, 650,000 hand grenades, 
two and a half million shells, 160 mil- 
lion cartridges and much else. There 
is no need to cite other facts to show 
that what was going on in Finland was 
not merely our collision with Finnish 
troops. It was a collision with the com- 
bined forces of a number of imperialist 
states most hostile toward the Soviet 
Union. 

By smashing these combined forces of 
our enemies, the Red Army has added 
another glorious page to its history and 
has shown that the springs of valor, self 
sacrifice and heroism among our people 
are inexhaustible. The war in Finland 
has exacted heavy sacrifices both from 
us and from the Finns. According to 
the estimates of our General Staff, on 
our side the number killed and those who 
died of wounds was 48,745, or somewhat 
less than 49,000 men, and the number 
wounded was 158,863. Attempts are 
being made on the part of the Finns to 
minimize their losses but their casualties 
were considerably bigger than ours. Our 
General Staff places the number of Finn- 
ish killed at not less than 60,000 without 
counting those who died of wounds, and 
the number wounded at not less than 
250,000. Thus, considering that the 
strength of the Finnish army was not 
less than 600,000 men, one must admit 
that the Finnish army lost in killed and 
wounded over one-half of its total 
strength. Such are the facts. 

The question remains, why did the 
ruling circles: of England and France 
and of several other countries as well, 
take such an active part in this war on 
the side of Finland against the Soviet 
Union? It is well known that the Brit- 
ish and French governments made des- 
perate efforts to prevent termination of 
the war and restoration of peace in Fin- 
land, although they were not bound by 
any obligations toward Finland. It is 
also well known that some time ago, 
even though there existed a pact of 
mutual assistance between France and 
Czechoslovakia, France did not come to 
the aid of Czechoslovakia. Yet both 
France and England positively forced 
their military aid upon Finland, doing 
the best they could to prevent termina- 
tion of the war and restoration of peace 
between Finland and the Soviet Union. 
The hired pen pirates, scribes who spe- 
cialize in fraudulent news and hoaxes, 
are trying to attribute this conduct of 
Anglo-French circles to their particular 
solicitude for “small nations.” But to 
attribute this policy of England and 
France to their particular solicitude for 
the interests of small countries is simply 
ridiculous. To attribute it to their obli- 
gations toward the League of Nations 
which, it is alleged, demanded protection 
for one of its members, is also quite 
absurd. In fact it was hardly a year 
ago that Italy seized and destroyed in- 
dependent Albania which was a member 
of the League of Nations. Well, did 
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England and France come to Albania’s 
defense? Did they even raise a feeble 
voice in protest against Italy’s predatory 
action in forcibly subjugating Albania 
without the least regard for its popula- 
tion of over a million people and com- 
pletely ignoring the fact that Albania 
was a member of the League of Na- 
tions? No, neither the English nor 
French governments, nor yet the United 
States of America, nor the League of 
Nations, which had lost every vestige of 
prestige because it is dominated by these 
very Anglo-French imperialists, even 
raised a finger in this case. For twelve 
whole months these “protectors” of small 
nations, these “champions” of rights of 
members of the League of Nations have 
not dared raise the question in the 
League of Nations of Italy’s seizure of 
Albania, although this occurred last 
April. What is more, they have virtu- 
ally sanctioned this seizure. Consequently 
it is not protection of small nations 
and not protection of the rights of mem- 
bers of the League of Nations that ex- 


_plain the support rendered Finland by 


the ruling circles of England and France 
against the Soviet Union. This assist- 
ance is to be explained by the fact that 
in Finland they had a place d'armes 
ready for attack upon the USSR, where- 
as Albania did not occupy such a place 
in their plans. 

As a matter of fact, the rights and in- 
terests of small countries are just so 
much small change in the hands of im- 
perialists. The Times, leading newspa- 
per of British imperialists and Le Temps, 
leading newspaper of the French im- 
perialists, not to mention other English 
and French bourgeois newspapers, have 
during these past months been openly 
calling for intervention against the So- 
viet Union without the least regard for 
the fact that so-called normal diplomatic 
relations exist between England and 
France on the one hand and the Soviet 
Union on the other. In step with these 
leading bourgeois newspapers, and even 
a little ahead of them, are speeches from 
the servants’ hall that has now been in- 
stituted in every “respectable” bourgeois 
state for “Socialists” of the type of At- 
tlee in England and Blum in France, 
who are doing their utmost to fan and 
spread the flames of war. In the utter- 
ances of the Anglo-French imperialist 
press and of its “Socialist” henchmen, 
we hear the voice of infuriated imperial- 
ism which hates the socialist state and 
with which we have been familiar from 
the earliest days of the Soviet Union. 
As far back as April 17, 1919 the Lon- 


don Times wrote: 


“If we look at the map we shall find 
that the best approach to Petrograd is 
from the Baltic and that the shortest and 
easiest route is through Finland whose fron- 


tiers are only about thirty miles distant | 


from the Russian capital. Finland is the 
key to Petrograd and Petrograd is the key 
to Moscow.” 


If proofs were needed that British and 
French imperialists have not yet dis- 
carded these hare-brained plans, recent 
events in Finland have dispelled all doubt 
on this score. These plans have again 
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been thwarted, not because of lack of 
zeal on the part of anti-Soviet forces in 
England and France, and not merely be- 
cause at the last moment the leading 
circles in Finland and also in Sweden and 
Norway at last showed some glimmer- 
ings of reason. These plans were 
thwarted by the brilliant successes of the 
Red Army, particularly on the Karelian 
Isthmus. Recent events have reminded 
us all of the necessity of continuing 
steadily to increase the might of our 
Red Army and of all the defenses of 
our country. 

In the beginning of February the Finns 
made practical moves for termination of 
the war in Finland. We learned through 
the Swedish Government that the Finn- 
ish Government desired to ascertain our 
terms upon which the war could be 
brought to a close. Before deciding this 
question we approached the People’s 
Government of Finland for their opinion 
on this question. The People’s Govern- 
ment expressed the view that in order 
to put an end to the bloodshed and to 
ameliorate the condition of the Finnish 
people, the proposal to terminate war 
should be welcomed. Thereupon we pro- 
posed our terms which soon after were 
accepted by the Finnish Government. I 
must add that a week after negotiations 
with the Finns were opened, the British 
Government also expressed the desire to 
ascertain whether there was any possi- 
bility of mediation, ostensibly with the 
object of stopping the war in Finland. 
But when Mr. Maisky, our Ambassador 
in England, informed London of our pro- 
posals, which were subsequently adopted 
in their entirety by Finland, the British 
Government did not wish to cooperate 
in stopping the war and restoring peace 
between the USSR and Finland. Never- 
theless an agreement was soon reached 
between the USSR and Finland. The 


results of the agreement to terminate 


‘hostilities and establish peace are con- 


tained in the Peace Treaty signed on 
March 12. 

In this connection the question arose 
of the People’s Government dissolving 
itself, which it did. 

You are familiar with the terms of 
the Peace Treaty. This treaty has 
changed the southern and in part the 
eastern frontiers of Finland. The whole 
Karelian Isthmus together with Viborg 
and the Bay of Viborg, the whole west- 
ern and northern shore of Lake Ladoga 
together with Kexholm and Sortavala 
have passed to the Soviet Union. In 
the region of Kandalaksha, where the 
Finnish frontier approached particularly 
close to the Murmansk Railway, the 
frontier has been pushed farther back. 
Finland ceded to the Soviet Union small 
sections of the Sredni and Rybachi Pe- 
ninsulas which belonged to her in the 
north, and a certain group of islands in 
the Gulf of Finland, together with the 
island of Hogland. In addition the 
Soviet Union has acquired, on thirty 
years’ lease in return for an annual pay- 
ment of eight million Finnish marks, 
the Hangd Peninsula and adjacent 
islands where we shall build a naval 
base as protection against aggression at 














the entrance to the Gulf of Finland. 
Furthermore, the treaty facilitates the 
transit of goods for Sweden, Norway 
and the Soviet Union. At the same time 
the Peace Treaty provides for mutual 
abstention from aggression and from 
participation in hostile coalitions. 
Attempts have been made in the 
English and French press to depict the 
Soviet-Finnish Treaty and particularly 
the transfer of the Karelian Isthmus to 
the Soviet Union as “destruction” of the 
independence of Finland. This, of course, 
is absurd and a downright falsehood. 
Finland still comprises territory nearly 
four times as large as Hungary and over 
eight times as large as Switzerland. If 
no one has any doubt that Hungary and 
Switzerland are independent states, how 
can there be any doubt that Finland is 
independent and sovereign? The Eng- 
lish and French press also wrote that 
the Soviet Union wants to convert Fin- 
land into a mere Baltic state. That too 
is of course absurd. It is sufficient to 
point to the fact that after having occu- 
pied the region of Petsamo on the Arctic 
coast during the war, the USSR volun- 
tarily restored this region to Finland, 
considering it necessary to let Finland 
have an icefree ocean port. From this 
it follows that we regard Finland as a 
northern and not merely a Baltic country. 
The truth does not lie in these fabri- 
cations of the English and French news- 
papers which are old hands in the art of 
forgery in their anti-Soviet propaganda. 
The truth lies elsewhere: it is that the 
Soviet Union, having smashed the Finn- 
ish army and having every opportunity 
of occupying the whole of Finland, did 
not do so and did not demand any in- 
demnities for its expenditures in the war 
as any other power would have done, but 
confined its desires to a minimum and 
displayed magnanimity toward Finland. 
What is the basic idea of the Peace 
Treaty? It is that it properly ensures 
the safety of Leningrad and of Mur- 
mansk and of the Murmansk Railway. 
This time we could not confine ourselves 
merely to the desires which we expressed 
last autumn, acceptance of which by Fin- 
land would have averted the war. After 
the blood of our men had been spilt 
through no fault of our own, and after 
we had become convinced that the hos- 
tile policy of the Finnish Government 
toward the Soviet Union had gone very 
far indeed, we were obliged to put the 
question of the security of Leningrad on 
a more reliable basis and, moreover, to 
raise the question of the security of the 
Murmansk Railway and of Murmansk, 
which is our only icefree ocean port in 
the west and is therefore of extreme im- 
portance for our foreign trade and for 
communication between the Soviet Union 
and other countries generally. We pur- 
sued no other object in the Peace Treaty 
than that of safeguarding the security 
of Leningrad, Murmansk and the Mur- 
mansk Railway. But we considered it 


necessary to settle this problem reliably 
and durably. The Peace Treaty is based 
on recognition of the principle that Fin- 
land is an independent state, recognition 
of the independence of her domestic and 
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foreign policy and at the same time on 
the necessity of safeguarding the security 
of Leningrad and the northwestern fron- 
tiers of the Soviet Union. Thus the ob- 
ject which we set out to achieve has been 
achieved and we may express our com- 
plete satisfaction with the treaty with 
Finland. 

Political and economic relations with 
Finland are now fully restored. The 
Government expressed the conviction 
that normal and good neighborly rela- 
tions will develop between the Soviet 
Union and Finland. 

We must however utter a warning 
against attempts already being made by 
certain circles in Finland as well as in 
Sweden and Norway, to violate the 


Peace Treaty just concluded, under pre-- 


text of forming a military defensive 
alliance of these countries. In the light 
of the speech recently delivered by M. 
Hambro, President of the Norwegian 
Storting, in which, referring to historical 
examples, he called upon Finland “to 
reconquer the frontiers of her country,” 
and declared that a peace like the one 
Finland has concluded with the USSR 
“can not last for long,” in the light of 
this and similar utterances it is easy to 
understand that attempts to form a so- 
called “defensive alliance” of Finland, 
Sweden and Norway are directed against 
the USSR and are unwisely fostered by 
the ideology of military revanche. The 
formation of a military alliance of this 
kind, in which Finland participated, 
would not only run counter to Article 
III of the Peace Treaty, which forbids 
either of the contracting parties to join 
any coalitions hostile to the other, but 
to the Peace Treaty as a whole, which 
firmly defined the Soviet-Finnish fron- 
tier. Loyalty to this treaty is incom- 
patible with Finland’s participation in 
any alliance for military revanche against 
the USSR. As to the participation of 
Sweden and Norway in such an alliance, 
this would imply that these countries 
had abandoned their policy of neutrality 
and had adopted a new foreign policy 
from which the Soviet Union could not 
but draw proper conclusions. Our Gov- 
ernment, on its part, considers that the 
Soviet Union has no points of dispute 
with Sweden and Norway and that 
Soviet-Swedish and Soviet-Norwegian 
relations should develop on the basis of 
friendship. As to rumors that the Soviet 
Union is demanding ports on the west 
coast of Scandinavia, claiming Narvik, 
etc., these rumors spread for anti-Soviet 
purposes are so wild that they need no 
refutation. The efforts of “Socialist 
gentry” like Hoeglund in Sweden and 
Tranmel in Norway, to spoil relations 
between these countries and the Soviet 
Union should be branded as the efforts 
of sworn enemies of the working class 
who have been bought by foreign capi- 
talists and are betraying the interests of 
their own people. 

Conclusion of the Peace Treaty with 
Finland consummates the task we set 
ourselves last year, of safeguarding the 
security of the Soviet Union in the di- 
rection of the Baltic. This treaty is a 
necessary complement to the Three Pacts 





of Mutual Assistance concluded with 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania respec- 
tively. Our experience during the six 
months that have elapsed since these 
Pacts of Mutual Assistance were con- 
cluded, enables us to draw very definite, 
positive conclusions concerning these 
treaties with the Baltic countries. It 
must be admitted that the treaties con- 
cluded by the Soviet Union with Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania have served 
to strengthen the international position 
both of the Soviet Union and of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania. In spite of the 
scare raised by imperialist circles hostile 
to the Soviet Union, the state and politi- 
cal independence of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania has not suffered in any way, 
while economic intercourse between these 
countries and the Soviet Union has be- 
gun markedly to increase. The pacts 
with Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania are 
being carried out in a satisfactory man- 


‘ner, and this creates premises for further 


improvement in the relations between the 
Soviet Union and these countries. 

Recently the foreign press has-been 
devoting extraordinary attention to re- 
lations between the Soviet Union and its 
neighbors on the southern borders, par- 
ticularly on the Transcaucasian border 
and that with Rumania. Needless to 
say, the Government sees no ground for 
any deterioration either in our relations 
with our southern neighbors. It is true 
that in Syria and in the Near East gen- 
erally, extensive and suspicious activity 
is on foot in the creation of Anglo- 
French, mainly colonial, armies, headed 
by General Weygand. We must exercise 
vigilance in regard to attempts to utilize 
these colonial and non-colonial troops for 
purposes hostile to the Soviet Union. 
Any such attempt would evoke counter- 
measures on our part against the ag- 
gressors, and the danger of playing with 
fire in this way must be perfectly: obvi- 
ous to the powers hostile to the USSR 
and to those of our neighbors who would 
become tools of this aggressive policy 
against the USSR. 

As to our relations with Turkey and 
Iran, they are determined by our ex- 
isting pacts of non-aggression and by 
the unswerving desire of the Soviet 
Union for observance of the mutual ob- 
ligations arising out of them. Our eco- 
nomic relations with Iran have just been 
settled by the conclusion of the Soviet- 
Iranian Trade Treaty. 

Of the southern neighboring states I 
have mentioned, Rumania is the one with 
which we have no pact of non-aggression. 
This is due to the existence of a non- 
settled dispute, the question of Bessa- 
rabia, whose seizure by’ Rumania the 
Soviet Union has never recognized, al- 
though it has never raised the question 
of recovering Bessarabia by military 
means. Hence there are no grounds for 
any deterioration in Soviet-Rumanian 
relations. True, it is now some time 
since we have had a Minister in Ru- 
mania and his duties are being performed 
by a Charge d’Affaires. But this has 
been due to specific circumstances of 
the recent past. If we are to deal with 
this question we must recall the dubious 
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role played by the Rumanian authorities 
in 1938 in relation to Mr. Butenko, who 
was then Soviet Acting Minister in Ru- 


mania. It is well-known that the latter, 
in some mysterious way disappeared not 
only from the Legation but from Ru- 
mania and to this day the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has been unable to obtain any 
authentic information about his disap- 
pearance, and what is more, we are ex- 
pected to believe that the Rumanian 
authorities had nothing to do with this 
scandalous and criminal affair. Needless 
to say, things like this should not happen 
in a civilized state or in any well- 
ordered country for that matter. After 
this, the reason for delay in appointing 
a Soviet Minister to Rumania will be 
clear. It is to be assumed, however, 
that Rumania will understand that such 
things are not to be tolerated. 

In our relations with Japan we have, 
not without some difficulty, settled sev- 
eral questions. This is evidenced by the 
conclusion on December 31 last of the 
Soviet-Japanese Fisheries Convention for 
the current year, and also by Japan’s 
consent to pay the last installment for 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, which had 
long been overdue. Nevertheless we can 
not express great satisfaction over our 
relations with Japan. To this day, for 
example, notwithstanding prolonged ne- 
gotiations between the Soviet-Mongolian 
and Japanese-Manchurian delegates, the 
important question of determining the 
frontier line on the territory in the area 
of the military conflict of last year has 
remained unsettled. The Japanese au- 
thorities continue to raise obstacles to 
the normal utilization of the last in- 
stallment which Japan has paid for the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. In many cases 
the treatment of employees of Soviet 
organizations in Japan and Manchuria 
by the Japanese authorities is quite ab- 
normal. It is time it were realized in 
Japan that under no circumstances will 
the Soviet Union tolerate any infringe- 
ment of its interests. Only if Soviet- 
Japanese relations are understood in this 
way can they develop satisfactorily. In 
connection with Japan I wish to say a 
word or two on one, so to speak, un- 
businesslike proposal. The other day a 
member of the Japanese Parliament put 
the following question to his Govern- 
ment, “Ought we not to consider how to 
put an end once and for all to conflicts 
between the USSR and Japan, as, for 
example, by purchasing the Maritime 
Region and other territories?” The 
Japanese deputy who put this question 
and is interested in the purchase of So- 
viet territory, which is not for sale, must 
be a jovial fellow. But in my opinion 
his stupid questions will not help to 
raise the prestige of his Parliament. If, 
however, the Japanese Parliament is so 
keen on trading, why should not its 
members raise the question of selling 
southern Sakhalin? I have no doubt 


that purchasers would be found in the 
USSR. 

As regards our relations with the 
United States of America, they have not 
grown any better lately nor for that 
matter, have they grown any worse, if 
we do not count the so-called moral em- 
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bargo against the USSR, which is per- 
fectly meaningless, especially after the 
conclusion of peace between the USSR 
and Finland. Our imports from the 
United States have increased as com- 
pared with last year and they might 
increase still more if the American au- 
thorities did not put obstacles in the 
way. 

Such, on the whole, is the international 
situation as a consequence of the events 
of the past five months. From all that 
I have said, the main tasks of our for- 
eign policy in the present international 
situation will be clear. Stated briefly, 
the task of our foreign policy is to en- 
sure peace between nations and the se- 
curity of our country. The conclusion 
that must be drawn from this is that 
Wwe must maintain a position of neu- 
trality and refrain from participating in 
the war between the big European pow- 
ers. This position is based on the trea- 
ties we have concluded, and it fully 
corresponds to the interests of the So- 
viet Union. At the same time this 
position serves as a restraining influence 
in preventing further extension and in- 
stigation of the war in Europe, and it 
is therefore in the interest of all nations 
that are anxious for peace and are al- 
ready groaning under the new and enor- 
mous burden of privations caused by 
the war. 

In summing up the events of this past 
period we see that, as regards the safe- 
guarding of the security of our country, 
we have achieved no mean success. And 
it is this that makes our enemies furi- 
ous. Confident, however, in our cause 
and in our strength, we will continue 
consistently and unswervingly to further 
our foreign policy. 


THE RED ARMY 
(Continued from page 24) 
who are mere consumers—they have 
millions of producers. 

It is not any exaggeration that fully 
80 per cent of our national energy, of 
our work is wasted in useless dupli- 
cations, useless uncontrolled competi- 
tion, haphazard methods, _ planless 
production. How well could we all 
live in this country, with all our nat- 
ural resources, with all our knowledge, 
brains, trained men in all the branches 
of industrial activity, if we could elim- 
inate this terrible waste! 

That a backward country, illiterate, 
ruined by war and revolution, starv- 
ing, without technical experts as Rus- 
sia was just a few years ago, could 
make such stupendous progress in such 
a short time was due to the fact that 
all wasteful duplications were partly 
or entirely eliminated. In engineering, 
science and economic matters the So- 
viet Government gave the engineers and 
scientists a free hand unequalled under 
any other government in the world. 
This was a very profitable policy, be- 
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cause any advance in science and in- 
dustry makes the country so much 
stronger economically and in the mili- 
tary sense, thus strengthening the se- 
curity of the entire country. In the 
short time of twelve years, since that 
so often laughed-at first five-year plan 
was started, Russia has become the sec- 
ond industrial nation of the world, 
surpassing France, England, Germany 
and is catching up rapidly with the 
United States. Before the world war 
even little Belgium was ahead of Rus- 
sia in industrial production. 

Today Russia has over 600,000 stu- 
dents in her universities, prospective 
engineers and scientists, or more stu- 
dents than all the rest of Europe put 
together and spends more money on 
scientific research work than we do. 
And some 40 per cent of those students 
are women, 

Her planned economy made it pos- 
sible for the Soviet Union to spend 
billions of dollars (American value) a 
year on the army and still go ahead 
with construction of new industrial 
plants, new canals making Moscow a 
sea port for the Baltic, Arctic, Black 
and Caspian seas and building the Pal- 
ace of Soviets, the Kuibyshev hydro- 
electric station—undertakings that for 
sheer engineering ability and boldness 
make the Panama Canal, Boulder 
Dam and the Empire State Building 
take second place. 

Geographically, the United States 
and Russia are two powers with bor- 
ders hard to assail, because no enemy 
can concentrate enough troops at any 
point that could not be matched quickly 
enough by the defense. Even the Si- 
berian border proved too much for the 
Japanese forces, who got the surprise 
of their lives and a very sound beat- 
ing both at Vladivostok and in Mon- 
golia a short while ago. Behind their 
fortifications and on the defensive the 
Russians today cannot be beaten by 
anybody. ‘There is no power in the 
world with an army large enough to 
defeat Russia in a battle and no 
blockade can starve her into submission. 

Russia can afford to stay neutral in 
this war and continue to build up her 
riches while others are destroying 
theirs. The world hostility and block- 
ade have made her entirely independ- 
ent of the rest of the world, and 
therefore this war will have very little 
effect on her economy or political life. 

She was at the bottom in the last 
world war, but she pulled out by her 
own strength and will sit firmly on 


the top at the end of this world war. 
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With Us for Life 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I discover, to my horror, that I have re- 
ceived no Soviet Russia Today since the 
January number. I enclose a check for 
$1.50 for a year’s subscription, beginning, if 
possible, with the February and March num- 
bers; so that I can have my files complete. 
In future, you can be sure that, if my sub- 
scription lapses, to §.R.T., it is only inad- 
vertent. Please always continue my sub- 
scription—no matter what happens or what 
reactionaries may say has happened—and 
send me a bill. As soon as I receive a re- 
minder, I will always send you a check. Or 
better still make me a life subscriber, if you 
have such a thing. You can count on me. 
I will always stick. 

With all best wishes for Soviet Russia To- 
day, tomorrow and the day-after-tomorrow. 


H. W. L. Dana 
Cambridge, Mass. 


For the Circulation Fund Drive 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Here is my response to your appeal for 
the circulation fund drive. Ten dollars as 
my personal contribution, and the other ten 
dollars is in memory of my brother, the late 
Dr. Nathan Rothenberg. 

Just finished reading the April issue of 
Soviet Russia Today (from cover to cover) 
and the least I can say is that it is the best 
antidote for the lies and slanders that pass 
as “the news that’s fit to print.” By increas- 
ing the circulation of the $.R.T. we shall be 
rendering an inestimable service to the cause 
of world peace and progress. 

You may assure our anonymous friend 
that we “rank and file” readers of the maga- 
zine will match the $2000—and surpass that 
amount. 

Yours for a wider circulation of S.R.T. 


A. Rothenberg 
New York City 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Enclosed find $2.00. I am allowed about 
$10.00 monthly, just a feeble dole so I can 
not send much. If all of your subscribers 
would do as much I think the $2000 would 
be raised. Why not? I have always helped 

_a little. Am 86 years old, so I can not earn 
a dollar. Wishing you a real success, I am 
J. F. Warner 
Cherry, Arizona 


“A Happy Relief” - 


To Soviet Russra Topay: 

It is a happy relief to turn from the every- 
day press to become aware of the fact that 
somewhere on this planet real people are 
trying to live scientifically and democrati- 
cally—in the truest sense of the word! 

We wish millions in the U.S.A. could 
read Soviet Russia Today. 


Anna W. Mesner 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jumping on Weaker Nations 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

We are constantly reminded in the kept 
press of the terrible act by the Soviet Union 
“jumping on a small nation.” When Italy 
jumped on to Ethiopia and Germany and 
Italy connived with England and other capi- 
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talistic powers and jumped on the legally 
elected Spanish government no capitalistic 
tears were shed. When the American army 
jumped on to Hawaii, Nicaragua or Mexico 
no tears were shed. When the Japanese 
military power jumped on the inoffensive, 
defenceless Chinese just a few crocodile 
tears were shed. When Italy jumped on 
Albania and Germany on Memel—none. 
When John Bull jumped on the Boers we 
even furnished the bull with mules and other 
equipment to commit murder. When Ger- 
many jumped on Austria and later on the 
Czechs not even crocodile tears were shed, 
because Hitler made a solemn promise to 
jump on into the Soviet land. 

But when the Soviets had to defend them- 

selves and their large industrial city (Lenin- 
grad) against the English, French and other 
powers, which made use of the Mannerheim 
government of Finland as a military base 
against the Soviet Union, then the whole 
sleeping machinery of the League of Na- 
tions suddenly woke up and got into action, 
and all kinds of tears, both crocodile and 
others, were shed for the “poor Finns.” 
_ Yes, Finland is a very small nation, but 
it is big enough to use as a military base for 
capitalistic aggression, and the foolish Tan- 
ner-Mannerheim government mercenaries re- 
lied upon the “absolutely impregnable” Kirke- 
Mannerheim fortifications, and upon large 
scale military forces from the English, 
French and other capitalist powers, who had 
helped to build these “impregnable” fortifi- 
cations, to attack the Soviet Union. 


S. O. Burg 
Tampa, Fila. 


Success to Russian Democracy! 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

I more than rejoiced on learning that 
Russia and Finland terminated war and | 
hope that the Russian people will be able 
to live in peace and happiness for the up- 
building of the future civilization. 

I understood perfectly the nature of the 
war that existed between Finland and Rus- 
sia and I didn’t believe that Finland would 
have attempted to attack Russia, had it not 
been for English propaganda and I know 
that the English ruling class would be de- 
lighted to destroy Russian Socialism. But, 
in spite of all the dirt Britain has cast upon 
Russia, I’m positive that Russia, from year 
to year will become a stronger and more 
prosperous nation. I wish the best of suc- 
cess for Russian democracy. 


J. F. Surenson 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


“A Brilliant Analysis” 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I would like at this time more than ever 
before—to express my profoundest faith in 
the USSR. 

The Soviet Union needs the support of 
every person who understands her position 
in the war. Especially during the unavoid- 
able conflict with Finland. 

Soviet Russia Today has given a most 
brilliant analysis of the situation. 


Irene Koncsek 


Newark, N. J. 
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THE NEW UNION REPUBLIC 


(Continued from page 13) 


pact between the Soviet Union and 
Finland, signed in 1932, and was in- 
tensified following the Nazi advent to 
power in 1933. 

In 1935, at Rominter, East Prussia, 
Germany, Poland, Hungary and Fin- 
land, represented by Baron Manner- 
heim, discussed long range plans for 
an attack on the Soviet Union, with 
the understanding that in the partition 
following a successful attack Finland 
was to get Karelia in addition to other 
Soviet territory. 

In the same year the trial of Anti- 
kainen, a Soviet Karelian citizen took 
place in Finland. Antikainen was ac- 
cused of the murder of a Finnish 
White Guard officer, killed during an 
invasion of Karelia in 1919. Anti- 
kainen was not permitted to introduce 
witnesses in his behalf, and was con- 
victed. In a retrial, a year later, he 
was re-convicted on the evidence of a 
witness who changed his testimony 
under police compulsion. 

It was from such a beginning of 
desolating invasion and against such a 
background of menace from Finland 
that Soviet Karelia had to make its 
way. 


Karelia Advances 


‘This advance has been extensive and 
rapid. ‘The hastily built Murmansk 
Railway, now called the Kirov Rail- 
road, has been extended and improved. 
In 1933 the Stalin Baltic-White Sea 
Canal was completed, giving Karelia 
a vital waterway connecting it with 
Leningrad and the Gulf of Finland on 
the south and the White Sea on the 
north. The White Sea terminus of 
the canal, Byelomorsk, where there is 
also a station of the Kirov Railroad, 
has become a big timber shipping port. 

In addition, five thousand miles of 
highways have been laid across this 
formerly roadless country. Highways 
of another type, thousands of miles 
of wire along electrical transmission 
lines, criss-cross the country, distribut- 
ing the power generated at big hydro- 
electric stations and other plants to 
Karelia’s expanding industries. Still 
other rapidly developing communica- 
tions are the telegraph and telephone 
services and air-transport lines. 

Karelian industries now include lum- 
bering which has expanded to six times 
the production of 1913 and provides 
lumber for new industries—paper and 
cellulose. Europe’s largest paper and 
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cellulose mills are located in Segezh, in 
Soviet Karelia. 

New mines and quarries are con- 
stantly being brought into operation. 
Quartz, feldspar, mica, titanium, and 
magnetite ores are being extracted. 
Work is beginning on newly discov- 
ered deposits of iron, zinc, lead, cop- 
per, molybdenum, tin and barite. 

Karelian building stone, in marble, 
granite and diabase, are winning a rep- 
utation. The beautiful deep red 
porphyry that sheathes the Lenin Mau- 
soleum in Moscow, and that sheathed 
the pylon of the Soviet Pavilion at 
the 1939 World’s Fair, was quarried 
in Karelia. 

The formerly exploited Karelian 
fishermen plying their trade under 
primitive conditions are now organized 
in collectives. ‘They set out to sea in 
steam-powered boats and in motor 
launches, and their equipment is mod- 
ern. Their catch is transported fresh 
in refrigerator ships and cars, and 
processed in modern smoking, canning, 
and pickling works erected on the 
shores of the White Sea and the bigger 
lakes. 

The extent of Karelia’s industrial 
advance can be seen in the increase in 
industrial workers. In 1913 there 
were 1900; in 1939 there were 16,000. 

Agriculture, which was a mere 
scratching of the soil before, is now 
carried on by large collective farms. 
Drainage of swamp land and stubbing 


‘of cut-over land has brought a huge 


new acreage of virgin soil into culti- 
vation. Tractors and combines help 
to give Karelian farms large yields 
despite the relatively short growing 
season. Dairying and vegetable crops 
are the principal forms of Karelian 
agriculture. 

Another interesting development in 
Karelia is the expanding use of its 
forests and lakes for health resorts. 
Karelia is becoming one of the major 
vacation resorts in the Soviet Union. 


Cultural Advance 


No illiterates are to be found in 
Soviet Karelia today, though, not so 
long ago, nine out of ten could not 
read or write. The folk art of the 
Karelian people, however, was rich and 
colorful. From their oral versions was 
reconstructed the great poem, the Kal- 
evala, which is a national epic both of 
the Karelian and Finnish peoples. 

This Karelian people’s culture is 


being both preserved and extended. 
Karelian bards still recite and sing 
their traditional poetry, which has been 
given permanent record in print and 
in sound reproductions; and they still 
improvise new songs on ceremonial oc- 
casions but these are now carried, be- 
yond the occasion, to a far wider 
audience through the public press. ‘The 
Karelian national musical instrument, 
the kantel, a zither-like instrument, has 
been changed in structure to give it 
greater sonority and clearness. En- 
sembles of kantelists, sometimes of the 
size of full orchestras, perform Ka- 
relian traditional music and new 
music, written by Karelian composers, 
on the folk music as a base. 

This development in Karelian music 
is paralleled by similar developments 
in other forms of the Karelian people’s 
art. In the Leningrad Conservatory 
are “national” studios where gifted pu- 
pils from the various national republics 
are trained to the fullest expression of 
the music, the dance, and the drama of 
their people. Karelian culture, like 
other Soviet national cultures, has there 
received a strong stimulus and a fruit- 
ful development. 

Further evidence of Karelia’s cul- 
tural advance is to be seen in the many 
new schools, libraries, universities, the- 
aters, recreation centers. Karelia now 
has 526 general schools, 12 technical 
schools, 2 universities, 20 recreational 
and cultural centers, 47 clubs, 211 vil- 
lage reading-rooms, 400 libraries, 24 
newspapers, five theaters, a state sym- 
phony orchestra and a state ensemble 
of kantelists, and hundreds of art 
circles. 

Still another of the physical pre- 
requisites of a modern cultural exist- 
ence is in evidence—modern housing. 
The picturesque Karelian farmhouses 
with their brightly painted and fretted 
window frames now contain modern 
conveniences; new houses have risen 
beside them. And in the towns the 
new housing compares with the best. 


The Finnish Areas 


Of the ceded Finnish areas that have 
become part of the Karelian-Finnish 
SSR, the section on the western fron- 
tier is a hilly forest region and com- 
paratively undeveloped. 

The territory on the Karelian Isth- 
mus and around Lake Ladoga is 
seamed with railroads, canals and high- 
ways, formerly mainly developed for 
military purposes, to supply the Man- 
nerheim Line. It contains, in Viborg, 
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one of the oldest towns in Europe with 
some historic ancient structures. Vi- 
borg has a considerable place in Rus- 
sian, as well as Finnish, revolutionary 
tradition. Important conferences of 
the Bolshevik Party were held in Vi- 
borg. The first meeting between Lenin 
and Stalin took place in a Viborg 
inn. 

The whole area had, at one time, 
served as a virtual suburban extension 
of Leningrad. Viborg’s beach was a 
famous sea-side resort for Leningrad’s 
well-to-do. Through the Karelian pe- 
ninsula were scattered country villas. 
It attracted artists and writers. The 
great painter Repin who lived near 
Terioki willed his estate to the Soviet 
Academy. The will was declared void 
by the Finnish Government. Now, an 
amendment of history has revalidated 


that will. Gorky had a villa in the 


Isthmus, which has been declared a 


national monument. It was found to 
contain a large correspondence archive. 

Industrially these areas are quite 
well developed. There are sawmills, 
woodworking mills, shipyards, paper 
mills. The farming sections are de- 
veloped mainly for dairying. There 
are also quarries. 

How large a part of the Finnish 
population was evacuated is still un- 
determined. But being related ethno- 
logically and linguistically and by 
common traditions the Finns here are 
certain to enter into a rapid and firm 
unity with the Karelians. The Soviet 
system which has brought complete 
fraternity among former bitterly feud- 
ing peoples will have no difficulty in 
fusing these parts of a sundered people. 


BAKU — SOVIET OIL METROPOLIS 


(Continued from page 16) 


Kirov and Ordjonikidze, Rebuilders 
of Baku 


Such achievements are all the more 
remarkable when viewed against the 
historical picture. Soviet operations in 
Baku did not begin from the capitalist 
high point of 1913, but from the low 
point of a land devastated by civil war 
and the deliberate ruin wrought by the 
counter-revolutionists and the interven- 
tionists frenziedly destroying what they 
couldn’t hold. When the Soviets as- 
sumed control in 1921 production had 
declined to less than half. Derricks 
had been pulled down ; factories gutted. 
The first task of the Soviets was to re- 
construct the major part of an industry, 
which had taken generations to build, 
in a few years. 

The reconstruction was in capable 
hands, Sergei N. Kirov, and “Sergo” 
Ordjonikidze, who had played an 
important part in the defeat of the 
counter-revolutionists and the interven- 
tionists. They have become almost 
legendary figures and the bards of the 
Caucasus have created a cluster of folk 
songs around them. In 1938 a poem 
that aroused nationwide enthusiasm 
was a narrative poem by Aliger deal- 
ing with the Baku oil development, 
in which Kirov was one of the chief 
characters. | 

To these two great names in the 
history of the Soviet oil industry a 
third will probably soon win a place. 
Great as has been its recent growth it 
has unrealized possibilities for quicker 
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growth. Lazar Kaganovich, under 
whose management the railroads raised 
their car loadings from 40,000 to 
100,000 in two years, has recently been 
put in charge of the oil commissariat, 
and with his organizational and admin- 
istrative skill the Soviet oil industry 
is expected to show a steep rise. 


The Second Baku 


For, in recent years, a second Baku, 
a huge oil-bearing region reaching 
from the Ural mountains to the Volga, 
over an area twice the size of France, 
has entered into production. Unlike 
the 17-story deposits of Baku the de- 
posits lie spread in chains of long under- 
ground pools, and occur only rarely 
at two levels. But they compensate 
by their vastly greater spread and by 
the fact that they are richer in volatile 
contents than the Baku deposits. 

Exploitation of oil in this region be- 
gan during the first five year plan— 
between 1928-32. The increases in 
output have grown rapidly. 1939 
showed an increase of 53 per cent over 
1938. At the end of the third five 
year plan the increase is planned to be 
six-fold. Modern new cracking plants 
have been built at Ufa and Saratov 
and others are being constructed at 
Perm, Syzran, Tuimazy, Cheliabinsk, 
Bugurushan, Kurgan and Krasnoyarsk. 

Soviet machinery is doing a large 
part of the work of the Soviet oil in- 
dustry; and its distribution is being 
carried on by modern pipe lines, a 


modern tanker fleet and modern oil 
cars and trucks. Of the imported ma- 
chinery most is American. Recently, 
however, American engineers working 
in Soviet plants have been recalled as 
part of the so-called “moral embargo” 
against the Soviet Union. As a blow 
to the Soviet oil industry this action 
is inconsequential; it is to be hoped 
that its effects will be equally incon- 
sequential to the friendship between 
the American and Soviet peoples, 
whose good relations are of mutual 
value and of great importance to world 
peace. These American engineers on 
their return declared that Soviet gaso- 
line is now being produced with over 
eighty octanes, a high rating. Thus 
the gains of the Soviet oil industry are 
indicated to be gains in quality as well 
as quantity production. 

In tsarist times almost the entire pro- 
duction was shipped out of the country. 
Today, with an automobile and trac- 
tor output of hundreds of thousands 
annually—each of which rolls into 
service the moment it leaves the assem- 
bly belt—with the huge Soviet air fleet, 
the growing Soviet marine and the ex- 
panding industry using oil fuels, So- 
viet oil production is mainly used at 
home. 

With more than half of the known 
oil reserves of the world located in 
Soviet territories, Soviet industry can 
develop along the most advanced lines. 

To chart Soviet oil reserves would 
require a map of the whole Soviet 
Union in its immense expanse covering 
a sixth of the earth’s surface. Pros- 
pecting has revealed deposits in the 
Ukraine, in Siberia and in the north- 
ern regions. In the newly liberated 
region of West Ukraine, oil fields 
formerly poorly developed, already 
have risen in total output and in 
worker productivity. Inevitably, as 
the new fields are developed, Baku, 
though its own production will con- 
tinue for a long time to rise, will have 
a slowly lessening role in the Soviet 
oil industry. But today, with three- 
quarters of Soviet oil production com- 
ing from its wells, treated in its re- 
fineries, and borne through pipelines, 
and by rail, truck and tankers to the 
major Soviet industrial centers, it is 
still the heart of the Soviet oil industry. 
Lying close to an international border, 
and greedily gaped at by those imperial- 
ists who are absorbed in the shuttle, 
oil for war and war for oil, it is being 
sharply watched by the Soviet people. 
Any attempt upon the Caucasus will 
be futile as well as extremely costly. 
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AN AMERICAN WORKER 
(Continued from page 10) 


own auto-busses to take the family and 
friends of this worker to the crema- 
tory. It is up to the family what kind 
of service there is. In the case of re- 
ligious people they have a religious 
service. But that seldom happens. In 
this particular case the worker had 
been a candidate for membership in the 
Communist Party. Our superintend- 
ent made a speech in which he told 
briefly of the life of this worker, ex- 
plaining how he had come as an un- 
skilled laborer to the factory and by 
his sincerity and diligence had advanced 
himself in the course of three or four 
years to be a qualified tool maker. He 
paid tribute to him as a Stakhanovite, 
who had worked unselfishly for the 
benefit of the socialist society. Then 
the organ played the International as 
the coffin was lowered. His comrades 
wept and so did I, just as though he 
were a close brother or a member of 
my immediate family whom I was 
burying and thought very much of. 
So this worker’s family did not feel 
alone in their loss. ‘They knew there 
were friends right there ready to help 
them at all times. I mention this, not 
because there is anything unusual about 
a funeral, but to give an indication of 
the spirit of the people over there. 
What I want to bring out is the unity 
of the people, the bonds of sympathy 
that hold them all together. 

When I came back to this country, 
one of the things that struck me right 
away was the attitude “every man for 
himself and the devil take the hind- 
most.” The people here seem to be 
disunited. They care very little for 
one another, and I see this feeling right 
in many family groups, even between 
husband and wife, between brother and 
sister, or children and parents. I can 
see this more or less in my own family. 
They are all divided, on pretty nearly 
every ground. ‘They are divided po- 
litically, on religious grounds, on prop- 
erty and job grounds. 

Over there you see much more unity 
both in the family group itself and in 
the whole community. You feel that 
everybody is for everybody else. The 
people are solidly behind Stalin and 
their government. At the same time, 
the government, I feel, supports every 
individual, cares for every individual 
from the time of birth until he dies. 
I might say that during my whole eight 
years there I felt a complete sense of 
security, of well-being. I never had 
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to worry about unemployment, the 


’ thought never even entered my mind. 


I never had to think about a doctor’s 
bill. I never had to worry about get- 
ting sick, although I was out several 
times, losing five to ten days with an 
ordinary cold. I always got, as every 
Soviet worker does, my full wages and 
aside from my regular vacation periods 
I was sent to local health resorts to 
rest up whenever it was thought I was 
a little run down, at no expense to 
myself and without the loss of even a 
day’s pay. ‘The Soviet Government 
and the Soviet people as a whole can’t 
be separated, the government is the 
people and the people are the govern- 
ment. When I saw all the new build- 
ings going up in Moscow I had the 
feeling that this was something that 
belonged to me. When they build new 
railroads, new factories, a new Palace 
of Soviets, or what not, I feel that the 
country is that much richer and that I, 
too, am that much richer, collectively 
—and that’s the way the Soviet work- 
er feels about everything. 

In later articles I shall write more 
about our day-to-day life in the Soviet 
Union, about how the workers’ com- 
mittees function in the factories and so 
on, and try to answer some of the 
many questions I have been asked since 
my return to America. 


AT THE KOLHOZ 
“VICTORY” 


(Continued from page 18) 


apples off a tree. Now, as for apples, 
we'll have a surplus soon for cider and 
as for vegetables, we have 400 hot-beds 
and they bring the kolhoz an income 
of 100,000 rubles a year. The people’s 
sense of responsibility is very highly 
developed. I have worked here for 
seven years as a brigade leader and 
I’ve never once had to bawl anybody 
out. That’s cooperation for you!” 

“And they read a lot, do they?” 

“T should say they do. And they 
come from the neighboring villages— 
about 500 of them.” 

“How many books have you?” 

He checked up—yes, forty-five hun- 
dred—600 volumes of belle lettres, 
1,600 children’s books and the rest on 
political economy and technical sub- 
jects. Their favorite authors? Tolstoy 
and Gorky. “War and Peace”’ is a best 
lender. 

“But the trouble is we haven’t got 
‘Anna Karenina,’ ” 

“What do you mean?” 
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“Just that—I can’t get it. The city 
doesn’t send it and the people demand 
it. They read Balzac, too, and right 
now Dreiser’s “Titans’ has become pop- 
ular. Formerly foreign authors were 
not read, it was difficult to understand 
them—now the people can understand 
them. The school teachers ask for 
Stendhal. And there’s always a call 
for Chekhov. I’m getting calls, too, 
for books by this chap who writes 
about prisons, what’s his name ?” 

“Hugo?” I suggest. 

“No. What’s his name—ah, I’ve got 
it—Dostoyevsky. It’s Dostoyevsky they 
want. His ‘House of the Dead’ and 
‘Crime and Punishment.’ ” 

“You haven’t got that either?” 

“No. We haven’t. But we'll man- 
age to get them.” 

After this session we were led to an 
inspection of the stables. The stables 
are clean and orderly, as is everything 
about the kolhoz, and simple, nothing 
fancy. The groom, in huge rubber 
galoshes and apron, is changing the 
straw. Handsome, well-fed horses are 
resting in the stalls. In the stable 
and further on in the cowshed and the 
pig-pen it is clean and light, warm and 
cosy—there is a pleasant smell of fresh 
hay. The well-fed, grey stallion, the 
pride of the stables, is in a separate 
stall, resembling an office. 

We see also a mountainous bull with 
a ring in his nose, whose snort has such 
a bellicose note, we back towards the 
door. The walls are hung with the 
gauze-covered milking pails, safe from 
dust and dirt.... 

“Splendid!” I exclaim. 

“Not altogether,” says the librarian 
—“if one compares it with what we’ve 
read about, there’s a lot of culture still 
missing. Never mind, we're trying. 
You saw for yourself—our soil is clay- 
ey—we have no woodlot; the water is 
bad.” 

“Yes, I see that the land is hard.” 

“The land is hard—but then so is 
gold. And yet, out of this land last 
year we pulled for the state an income 
of 237,000 rubles. So we organized 
and chose a name... .” 

“Victory ?” 

“Yes. We’ll stick to that name, and 
hope always to justify it.” And there 
he stopped modestly lest his words 
sound boastful and so that we ourselves 
should understand what the village of 
Nastasino, its inhabitants and its kol- 
hoz “Victory” desire and strive for. 

—lIzvestia, November 23, 1939 

Translated by Rosalind A. Zoglin 
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Do You Get Your Facets 





On World Issues First Hand? 


More than ever before in human history spoken 
words are the decisive factor in human destiny. 
From the capitals ofa dozen nations, spoken words 
ina dozen languagesare flashed tous, determining 
for us war or peace, truth, rumor or falsehood. 


Do you understand these words? Or are they for- 





eign to you and you have to wait until they are 
translated and interpreted for you? Is your in- 
formation on world events direct, first hand, 
original, authentic? 


Understand the spoken and written words in 
any foreign language by the quick, easy help of 


LINGUAPHONE 


The World-Famous Foreign Language Master 


KALTENBORN SAYS: 
‘‘Hitler in his 


possible internal 
treachery against 
which he warned 
the Reich. In the 
official English 
translation re- 





man Government 
this signficant reference to possible 
internal opposition was omitted. 
This again demonstrates the ad- 
vantage and importance of being 
able to understand foreign broad- 
casts in the original language.” 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


BURTON RASCOE—“Your method is 
the most painless I have ever encoun- 
tered. My wife and daughter have turned 
their French lessons into a series of de- 
lightful evenings. Linguaphone has be- 
come a family event.” 


SINCLAIR LEWIS—The famous nov- 
elist, who is a student of the Swedish and 
Italian Courses, has turned instinctively 
to Linguaphone whenever the need arose 
for quick proficiency in a foreign lan- 
guage. 


PAUL ROBESON—“I have used many 
of your courses, including Russian, Ger- 
man and French. I now find my records 
indispensable and amazingly helpful.” 


VIRGINIA PAGE—“After a few les- 
sons of my French course, I am con- 
vinced that this is the easiest and most 
delightful way to learn a language that 
could possibly be imagined.” 

MRS. F. CORLIES MORGAN—“I 
have at last finished the Linguaphone 
Italian Course and I assure you it has 
been a great pleasure to go through it.” 
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In your own home you can at once 
hear the words in any foreign lan- 
guage you choose, know precisely 
what they mean and learn to speak 
them and understand them without 
any intermediary. 


By this new, amazing Linguaphone 
method you merely LISTEN a few 
minutes a day, follow a simple text 
and in an incredibly short time be- 
come master of a vocabulary of 3000 
most essential words—more than 
enough to understand almos} any 
conversation or broadcast. 


LINGUAPHONE is the most nota- 
able advance of this century in mod- 
ernizing the study of foreign lan- 
guages. A faculty of 250 of the fore- 
most professors of languages con- 
nected with the great universities of 
the world—Oxford, Cambridge, The 
Sorbonne, Columbia, Madrid, Se- 


ville, Rome, Gottingen, etc., etc.— 
made LINGUAPHONE thescientifi- 
cally streamlined method for learning 
to speak, read, write and understand 
a foreign language. It brings a living 
voice into your own home, that speaks 
to you, and repeats to you, clearly and 
distinctly, as though you had a pri- 
vate tutor at your side. 


To speak a foreign language quickly 
and correctly a million men and 
women in all walks of life have turned 
to LINGUAPHONE. Travelers, 
teachers, writers, engineers, business 
men, importers and exporters, Army 
and Navy men, diplomatic service 
employees, singers, movie and radio 
stars, actors, in addition to many 
high school and college students— 
all have found LINGUAPHONE the 
sure key to progress in mastering a 
foreign language. 


LINGUAPHONE HOME STUDY COURSES 


FRENCH SPANISH PORTUGUESE 
GERMAN ITALIAN POLISH 
RUSSIAN IRISH DUTCH 
SWEDISH GREEK ENGLISH* 
LATIN JAPANESE PERSIAN 
CHINESE ESPERANTO CZECH 
BENGALI FINNISH HEBREW 
HINDUSTANI EFFIK AFRIKAANS 
HAUSA ARABIC MALAY 


*American as well as British pronunciation 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK telling the whole story of 
Linguaphone, how it was made, who made it and what students 
say about it. NO OBLIGATION. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


44 R.C.A. Building 
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New York City 





LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

44 R.C.A. Building, New York City 

Without cost or obligation please send me 
the Linguaphone Book. 
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SOME HISTORICAL 
PARALLELS 


(Continued from page 12) 


there is good reason to believe that 
the Allies were considering a peace 
with the Kaiser at the expense of the 
Soviet Russians. No less an author- 
ity than Winston Churchill, in discus- 
sing this period of the First World 
War, wrote: “The immense conquests 
which Germany had made in Russia, 
and the hatred and scorn with which 
the Bolsheviks were regarded by the 
Allies, might well have made it pos- 
sible for Germany to make important 
territorial concession to France and 
to offer Britain the complete restora- 
tion of Belgium.” 

All this has a familiar ring in view 
of international events over the past 
few years, with the constant anti-So- 
viet maneuvering of the British and 
French Governments, intent on solving 
the problem of Fascist aggression by 
making the USSR victim-in-chief. As 
in 1917 and 1918, so in 1938 and 
1939 there were influential capitalists 
in England, France and America who 
favored genuine collaboration with So- 
viet Russia; but again, as in the for- 
mer period, the Allied Governments 
did nothing effectual to achieve such 
collaboration. On the contrary, by 
their vacillations they encouraged Ger- 
many once more against the USSR and 
left the Soviet Government no practi- 
cable alternative except to make an 
agreement with imperialist Germany. 
And then, after the Nazi-Soviet non- 
aggression pact was negotiated, the 
capitalist press of the non-Fascist im- 
perialisms, precisely as after the sign- 
ing of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, went 
into a rage over the dreadful “betrayal 
of democracy” by the USSR. 

Of course the Soviet Union today is 
not the struggling Soviet Republic of 
1918. In a world torn by international 
conflict it pursues an independent 
course, seeking those arrangements 
with other countries that will best en- 
able it to maintain its neutrality in 
the imperialist death-struggle, guaran- 
tee its security and limit the area of 
war. As Molotov said in his speech 
of March 29 to the Supreme Soviet 


Session: “The Soviet Union never 


has been and never will be a tool of 
the policy of others; the USSR has 
always pursued its own policy and al- 
ways will pursue it... .” 

As for current relations between the 
Allies and the Soviet Union, there is 
still time to prevent history from re- 
peating itself entirely. Even at this late 
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date it is open to France and Eng- 
land to adopt a more friendly atti- 
tude toward Soviet Russia. And as 
for the United States, we can still hope 
that the Roosevelt administration will 
show some real statesmanship and in- 
itiate cooperation with the USSR on 
behalf of international peace in both 
Europe and Asia. 
CRIME AND JUSTICE 
(Continued from page 20) 

At the present time there are still 
crimes in the Soviet Union just as 
there are still economic inadequacies 
and human frailties, but here again 
there is a shift in the composition. Of 
the total law violations in the Soviet 
Union in 1938, over one-third had to 
do with offenses against the individual 
and the functioning of society, about 
one-third involved mishandling of jobs 
and managerial positions and only one- 
sixth were offenses against property. 
(In the Twenties the last category con- 
stituted as high as seventy per cent of 
the total offenses committed. 

The apparent high incidence of 
employment or job violations is due 
primarily to the sharp decrease in 
the crimes against property, which 
in Russia in the past and the world 
over, constitute the numerically major 
anti-social problem. It is thus not an 
absolute rise in such offenses since, as 
the figures below indicate, the Soviet 
Union has in recent years witnessed a 
general decrease in all crimes. An- 
other factor to consider is that these 
offenses—abuse of positions of trust, 
inexcusable negligence on the job, em- 
bezzlement and others—are more 
closely scrutinized and more promptly 
checked in recent time than in the past. 
With the constant additions in trained 
and skilled personnel the Soviet Gov- 
ernment expects higher standards of 
efficiency and performance. 

Crimes in the USSR have also 
changed quantitatively. There has 
been a sharp and consistent decline in 
law violations of all sorts in the So- 
viet Union. Between 1935 and 1938 
the number of juvenile offenders con- 
victed in the Soviet courts declined by 
22 per cent. Adults convicted for all 
types of offenses declined between 1935” 
and 1937 by 28 per cent. 

A question that one might logically 
ask at this point is as to the likelihood 
of crime, as a social problem, disap- 
pearing altogether in the Soviet Union, 
and if so under what conditions? In 
a recent article dealing with crime in 
the Soviet Union, the Soviet’ criminol- 
ogist, B. Mankowski, had this to say: 
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“The decline in crime will be in pro- 
portion to the approach to the highest 
phase of the communist order. The 
further introduction of free articles of 
primary necessity will prove the might- 
iest blow to the fundamental roots 
giving rise to crime. Such crimes as 
various forms of theft of material 
items, speculation etc., will disappear 

_ practically entirely. The growth of 
communist consciousness and the ob- 
servance of community responsibilities 
will further aid to overcome the hang- 
overs of capitalism and lead to a sharp 
reduction in a whole series of crimes 

(occupational offenses, offenses of mis- 

management and others, as hangovers 

of the past). 

“With regard to offenses tending to 
interfere with the operation of society, 
these will be delegated to the ‘com- 
radely courts.* With time many of 
the regulations governing socialist liv- 
ing will have sunk deeply into the 
consciousness of the people and will 
become a matter of habit. 

“The slow process of throwing off 
the past habits of petty bourgeois psy- 
chology will reflect itself in the trend 
of offenses against the person. Puni- 
tive organs will still have to pay con- 
siderable attention in carrying on the 
fight against such crimes. The major 
attack of the organs of punishment will 
be directed against the enemies of the 
socialist order... . 

“However, when surrounded by 
capitalism, crime in a communist so- 
ciety cannot die off. The capitalist 
world will constantly send in its agents 
to carry on a fight against the com- 
munist order. Capitalist surroundings 
will also, in extreme instances, reflect 
on certain individuals in influencing 
them to violate the rules of the com- 
munist society. The court of the 
communist order, in its struggle 
against such violations, will resort 
largely to measures of an educational 
nature. Here public censure of the 
acts of the law violator will play a 
tremendous role. But at the same 
time measures of merciless suppres- 
sion will be used against those who 
make attempts against the foundations 
of the communist society.” 

Obviously the nature of Soviet 
judicial procedure in the future will 
depend greatly on the scope and ex- 
pression of the crime problem with 
which it is confronted. In the matter 
of crime, the Soviet Union in its 
twenty-third year may be likened to a 
youth in relation to illness. It is in 
the prime of life with a constitution 
free of organic complications or chronic 
ailments. But this virile collective 
body social, is not immune to some of 
the effects resulting from the external 
or environmental changes or physical 
attacks. Against these an alert mind 
and well-functioning physique should 
prove a great safeguard. 





*Informal citizens’ courts which solve minor 
offenses without recourse to the regular courts. 
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BUST THE TRUST! 


AND PROFIT BY IT 


Fight Typewriter Monopoly 


UR amazing offer of a two year old factory recon- 
ditioned Woodstock Typewriter at the give-away 
price of only $29.75 seems inexplicable. But the rea- 
son for it is obvious when the true story behind it is 
revealed. 


The Woodstock Typewriter Company, manufacturers 
of quality typewriters for over twenty-five years, was 
the ONLY major typewriter company not indicted in 
the recent federal monopoly ‘scandal. 


The Woodstock Typewriter Company has not entered 
into any trust agreement with the capitalistic type- 
writer monopoly to maintain fixed high prices on their 
reconditioned machines. The Woodstock Co. has 
defied the trust and refused to break up their “‘trade 
in” machines to maintain high monopoly prices. 


Fortunately we were able to secure just 87 of these 
machines at a fraction of their original selling price. 
These machines have been thoroughly reconditioned 
at the New York Woodstock plant. 


To create good will we are passing along this excep- 
tional typewriter to you at a price entirely out of line 
with its real value. 


This is truly the greatest standard typewriter value 
ever offered. This is the genuine Woodstock originally 
sold for $115.50. 


If you are not completely satisfied with the machine 
after ten days’ trial, you may return it and we will 
refund your money. 


The selling price makes it impossible for us to ship on 


open account or C.0.D. Please send check or money 
order. 


THIS MACHINE IS UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR! 


TY TELL 


“‘New York’s Leading Typewriter Exchange’”’ 
123 FULTON STREET, N. Y. C. 
BEekman 3-5335—For immediate delivery 





GENUINE FACTORY 
RECONDITIONED 


ONLY TWO YEARS OLD 


PROVED MODERN ADVANTAGES 
found in Factory Reconditioned 
WOODSTOCK Typewriters 


I Most truly Modernized Factory Recondi- 
tioned Typewriter. 2 Standard (Balanced 
Tension) Keyboard; Individual key adjustment 
for each finger of the hand. 3 Accelerated 
type bar action producing clean and sharp 
impressions. 4 Visibility—Unobstructed view 
of writing line. 5 Card Writing Device, for 
writing on cards, labels and all forms, to 
extreme bottom edge. Automatie Fractional 
Spacer for writing on ruled lines. @ Auto- 
matic Ribbon Reverse—the only ribbon reverse 
operating instantaneously without tightening 
and dragging on the ribbon. 7 Rigid Carriage, 
assuring long life of better work. $% Operating 
Controls unusually accessible. 9 Key-Set 
Tabulation. 
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New self revising 
Atlas and Gazeteer 
— free, with a year’s 
subscription 
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LATEST COLORED MAPS OF ALL THE WORLD 
GAZETTEER — PICTURES — FLAGS — COMPLETE INDEX 








N its book subscription offers SOVIET 
| RUSSIA TODAY always seeks to bring to 
its readers important and vital books, that help 
to make clear what is happening in the world 


today. 


With the whirlwind political changes, with a 
war that moves over the map of Europe and 
casts sinister shadows over the map of the entire 
world, a new, up-to-date atlas is an indis- 


pensable aid. 


For this reason SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
arranged with the publishers for a limited 


quantity of the new Hammond’s 1940 Map and 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Dept. H1, 114 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for one year and a copy of Hammond’s 
C] New 


Self-Revising Atlas and Gazeteer. I enclose $1.50. 
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Gazeteer. It contains 48 pages, size 914” by 
1214”, with 32 pages of maps in color. Quick 
reference tables make geographical and other 
data, readily available. There is a supplement 
of photographs showing views from all parts of 


the world. 


The Atlas contains a coupon entitling the 
user to a supplement, indicating the official new 


boundaries, after peace is declared. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is pleased to 
have the opportunity to provide new subscribers | 


with this serviceable new Atlas. 


Limited offer- 
make sure of 
your copy by 
mailing in this 
blank NOW- 


yy 


(-] Renewal. 














